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WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 
ANUARY ist, 1863, the day when the | nated the long period of agitation with re- 
“ Proclamation of Emancipation”’ went | spect to slavery in the United States. Thirty 
into operation, may be said to have termi- | years before the country was convulsed with 
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excitement from Maine to Mississippi. North 
and South the friends of slavery and the ad- 
vocates of “equal rights for all men” were 
arrayed in fierce controversy, which even on 
the floor of Congress turned to brutal at- 
tacks, and in Boston, the vaunted “ cradle 
of liberty,” resulted in popular disorder and 
violence. Conspicuously foremost as an op- 


ponent of slavery, the acknowledged leader 


of abolitionism, was the subject of our 
sketch, whose decease on the 24th of May 
in New York has naturally enough revived 
memories of the famous anti-slavery period. 

A character so well known as Mr. Garri- 
son’s needs no interpretation. The attitude 
in which he placed himself before the coun- 
try drew the closest scrutiny of both friends 
and foes, and his every word and act were 
made themes of criticism. It is probable, 
that with the one exception of Abraham 
Lincoln, no man since the days of Wash- 
ington has been more thoroughly analyzed 
than William Lloyd Garrison. Frank, fear- 
‘less, impetuous, inquisitive, proud-spirited, 
emphatic and determined, his speech and 
conduct declared the motives and methods 
of the man, so that the observer had little 
room for speculation or conjecture. Some 
were deceived by his very openness and 
transparency, but they were few, and either 
not in sympathy with his aim or incapable 
of comprehending its magnitude. As we 
now view the portrait, we note the definite 
outline of the face and head as a whole, 
and are reminded of the clearness with 


which he formulated his purpose, when a’ 


young man of but twenty-five, a purpose 
which he knew would on its first announce- 
ment excite popular opposition, and if vig- 
orously conducted, tend to widespread agi- 
tation and revolution. We note also the 
impress of decision in every line of the 
mouth and chin, and of power in the square 
jaws, broad forehead, and wide cheek-bones. 





The Motive temperament is well pronounced 
in the organization, but there is also a high 
development of the Mental. His faculties 
acted with great celerity and strength, yet 
harmoniously, and their exercise although 
prolonged was attended with little fric- 
tion and weariness. He was of rather tall 
stature, erect and dignified in bearing, yet 
winning and kind, his face always wearing 
an expression of gentleness and sympathy. 
His hair was originally light brown, and his 
complexion of that smooth, clear type which 
indicates a good circulation and considerate 
habits. Benevolence was the mainspring 
of his religious and emotional life, while im- 
mense Firmness and a good degree of Com- 
bativeness were present to sustain the phi- 
lanthropical designs of his robust years. 


MR. GARRISON was born in the old town 
of Newburyport, Mass., December 12, 1804, 
and at the age of ten was apprenticed to a 
shoemaker at Lynn. His childhood had 
many shadows and sorrows, for his father, 
a captain of a trading vessel, was a drunk- 
ard, and had abandoned his mother and her 
children to their destitution. The boy Gar- 
rison did not rémain long at the cobbler’s 
bench, but returned to Newburyport, where 
he supported himself as best he might, and 
attending school as he obtained opportunity. 
When he was fourteen he was apprenticed 
to a cabinet-maker; but he did not like the 
business, and soon after, to his great satis- 
faction, secured a place in a printing-office. 
At sixteen or seventeen he began to write 
upon subjects of public interest, sending his 
articles anonymously to the editor. He 
wrote, also, for other papers, notably the Sa- 
lem Gazette, under the signature of “ Aris- 
tides.” In 1826 he began a paper of his own, 
which failed within a year; and later, in 1828, 
we find him the proprietor and editor of 
the Bennington (Vt.) Fournal of the Times, 
probably the first distinctively anti-slavery 
journal ever published in America. It lived 
“neither peaceably nor prosperously” for 
about one year. Its owner next went to 
Baltimore, and in association with Benjamin 
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Lundy, whose name is prominent in the 
history of his period, established the Genzus 
of Universal Emancipation, a title that re- 
flected clearly the aspirations of its princi- 
pal editor. This journalistic effort came to 
an end in about two years. 

On the tst of January, 1831, Mr. Garrison 
issued the first number of the Boston Lzder- 
ator, the “ fiercest, ablest, longest-lived, and 
most famous of anti-slavery newspapers ;” 
the last number of which appeared on the 
31st day of December, 1865, its occupation 
being gone. Its historyis the chief part of 
the fame of the man “ whose voice and pen,” 
to use the words of the late Senator Henry 
Wilson, “ were among the most potent influ- 
ences that produced the anti-slavery fevival 
of that day.” 

With how much earnestness and devotion 
he threw himself into this agitation, is evi- 
dent from one incident which is specially 
‘worth mentioning in this connection. Whilé 
he was connected with the Genzus of 
Universal Emancipation, a Newburyport 
ship took a cargo of slaves from Baltimore 
to Louisiana. Mr. Garrison denounced it 
as “domestic piracy,” and declared that 
he would “cover thick with infamy” 
all who were engaged in the transaction. 
At once Baltimore was all excitement. 
He was prosecuted and convicted for 
“a gross and malicious libel” upon the 
captain of the ship and Francis Todd, the 
owner, and was imprisoned for forty-nine 
days, until the fine and costs were paid by 
Arthur Tappan, of New York. Henry Clay 
had been appealed to on his behalf, and was 
about to pay the fine, and Daniel Webster 
spoke kindly and hopefully to the young 
man on his release. 

His moral convictions carried him so far 
that he would not vote, because voting 
would be a recognition of the Constitution, 
which he held to be a bond of slavery. He 
claimed for women an equal liberty of choice 
and action with men, and refused to sit in 
the ‘* World’s Anti-slavery Convention” in 
England, in 1840, because women were ex- 
cluded from it as delegates. Soon afterward 
the American Anti-slavery Society divided 
upon the question of the participation of 
‘women, and the part that favored it became 





known to the world &s the Garrisonian 
Abolitionists. In 1843 Mr. Garrison was 
chosen President of the American Anti- 
slavery Society, and held the office until the 
war ended and slavery was abolished. 

After the close of the war Mr. Garrison 
was not very active in public affairs. He 
felt as if his life-work were ended. Almost 
his last appearance before the public was as 
the author of an indignant and eloquent 
protest against the policy of the anti-Chinese 
bill, for to the end he was true to, the words 
of his motto, that “liberty is the inalienable 
right of every man, independent of the color 
of his skin or the texture of his hair,” and he 
regarded all mankind as his countrymen. 

When speaking in public Mr. Garrison 
was stern, rigid, exact, straight as an arrow ; 
he looked directly in front of him, and made 
few gestures and those incisive; he abhor- 
red rhetoric, and stopped when he had said 
his “say.” Wendell Phillips once observed : 
“ Of all men, Garrison is the hardest for a 
speaker to come after,”’ so strong was his 
hold upon an audience. 

In 1834 he married Helen Eliza Benson, 
of Brooklyn, Connecticut, a lady about six 
years his junior, and the union proved a 
happy and fortunate one. Of his domestic 
conduct Mr. Oliver Johnson has written 
very enthusiastically in terms like these : 

“Mr. Garrison’s devotion, as a husband 
and father, was one of his most beautiful 
characteristics. He never made his public 
relations an excuse for neglecting his fam- 
ily. Did one of the children cry in the night, 
it was in his arms that it was caressed and 
comforted. In every possible way, in the 
care of the children, and in all household 
matters, he sought to lighten the cares of 
his wife, taking upon himself burdens which 
most husbands and fathers shun. In short, 
he made his home a heaven, into which it 
was a delight to enter. He was never so 
happy as when surrounded by his wife and 
children and a few favored guests. Under 
such circumstances he was at his best— 
happy as a bird, genial, witty, and full of a 
generous hospitality. His reverence for 
woman was strong, and no one ever heard 
from his lips a word or a sentiment that 
could bring a blush to her cheek. He had 
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a tender regard for the feelings of others, 
and was always thoughtful for their comfort 
and convenience. He was kind even to the 
bores that haunted his office and house, 
consuming his precious time by their idle 
discourse. To the poor and the unfortunate 
his heart and his purse were ever open. As 
a guest in other homes he was a great fa- 
vorite. Children were drawn to him by an 
irresistible attraction. His conversation, 





though generally serious, often sparkled with. 
wit and fun.” 

Mr. Garrison’s wife died several years 
ago. Two of his children, a son and a 
daughter, died in infancy. The others, five 
in number, four sons and one daughter, still 
live, and all ministered to him in the last 
hours which closed the life of one of the 
most remarkable men America has pro- 
duced. 
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DO ANIMALS BLUSH? 


REMEMBER that John Neal, in one of 

his novels, describing the fine sensibilities 
of his heroine, says “ she blushed from head 
to foot,’”’ an assertion by no means startling 
to women conscious of a glow over the whole 
person at some experience likely to cause a 
rush of blood to the cheek; but the critics 
made themselves merry at the expense of 
the author, and now that science has taken 
the blush in hand, Darwin, from extensive 
observation, inclines to the opinion that the 
blush zs mostly limited to the face and neck ; 
that it is hereditary, and confined to the 
human being. 

We can not prove that animals do or do 
not blush, from the reason that the face 
being encumbered generally with hair or 
feathers, conceals the fact ; but we all know 
that the eye changes with emotion, and the 
whole expression also, as under the blush, 
so that many a lover of a fine dog is aware 
that the blood must recede or rush to his 
face when his eye glows, or sinks aside at 
the emotions of delight, or the presence of 
pain. If the blush is the expression of self- 
consciousness, or is wholly allied to it and 
some moral consciousness, I do not see 
why the germ of it may not exist in the in- 
ferior animals, just as we find the germ of 
many of our moral ideas in them—such as 
honor, fidelity, reverence, and most discrimi- 
nating affections. If shyness, shame, and 
modesty produce the blush, as Darwin ar- 
gues; a sense that others are looking at 
us and estimating us in some way, and this 
consciousness has caused the blush to come 
down to us with all its complications through 
eons of existence, I do no see why it may 





not have made expression upon the face of 
inferior creatures, though in a less degree. 
It seems to me that this beautiful banner 
cast over the countenance, which is at once 
charm and protection, must have arisen 
coeval with the dawn of observation and 
reason, and unless purely moral in character, 
must have been evolved with the earliest 
steps of intelligence, whether in brute or 
man. 

I once wrote an apologue in which I 
imagined our m<cther Eve weeping with 
combined awe and love over the birth of 
her first daughter; remembering the lost 
joys of Paradise, and the forbidden fruit first 
plucked by her own daring hand, she trem- 
bled at the destjny of this reproduction of 
herself. Suddenly the Angel of the lost 
Eden stood before her, and asked what gift 
she would have for this new, lovely creation. 

“Something,” exclaimed our ancient 
mother, “that shall be both a shield and 
warning—that shall speak like an inward 
voice at the approach of evil.” 

“ That thou hast already in the monitor, 
Conscience,” returned the Angel. 

“True, but even that may be silenced, 
and even that may be blind and ignorant.” 

“ Thou hast well spoken,” said Raphael. 
“Thou wilt behold on the cheek of thy 
daughter that which hath never mantled 
thine own.” 

He took his departure, and years passed 
away before Eve comprehended the gift; 
but when her daughter merged from child- 
hood into the graces of maidenhood, then 
she learned that the Angel’s gift was the 
Blush. 
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Sir C. Bell says the “Blush is not ac- 
quired; it is from the beginning.” Dr. 
Burgess believes “it was designed by the 
Creator in order that the soul may have 
sovereign power of displaying in the cheeks 
the various internal emotions of the moral 
feelings; a check upon ourselves, and a 
sign to others that we are violating rules 
that ought to be held sacred.”’ Gratiolet 
regards it as the natural sign of the high 
perfection of man. 

These regard the blush as the natural 
endowment of man when he was first made 
in the image of his Creator; but all this 
is in a fair process of expurgation by the 
scientific process of evolution, which would 
have it that the blush is an emotional ex- 
pression making its way through untold im- 
pediments. by heredity, and men and women 
getting better acquainted with themselves. 
It has now become an immense capital in the 
hands of novelists and poets, even the ideal 
and sublime Milton making his angel blush 
“Celestial rosy red, Love’s proper hue.” 
The beautiful Circassian commands a higher 
price in the slave market when addicted 
to the blush. Laura Bridgeman. though 
blind and deaf, is well known to blush. 

Dr. Darwin says, “ Blushing is the most 
peculiar and most human of all expressions. 
It would require an overwhelming amount 
of evidence to make us believe that any 
animal could blush.” 

Monkeys redden with rage or pleasure; 
the wattles of the turkey redden in their 
courtships; the bills of the canary grow 
bright, or turn pale with emotion ; the eyes 
of albinos, which have the retina red, 
turn more red when they blush—why is not 
this akin to the lustrous eyes of the dog 
when he greets the return of his master? 
and why are not these appearances the first 
steps toward the blush ? 

I had for fourteen ycars, a pet macaw—a | 
fine, large, gold and green b rd, very intelli- | 
gent, and most affectionate of nature. The | 
face of Montezuma, or Monté, as we called | 
him, was not covered with feathers, but was | 
prettily marked with exceedingly small : 
feathers, that had the appearance of cords | 
or lacings to a helmet, while otherwise his | 
face was bare. He had not been long in | 





my possession before I learned that emo- 
tional expressions might be as clearly read 
in his face as in that of a human being. 
Monté would redden with delight, grow 
pale with fear, and a sort of gray, ashen hue 
come to his face under disappointment. 
“See how Monté blushes !” was a common 
exclamation in the family. He was a creat- 
ure capable of choice, attaching himself 
to few, but no sooner did he see myself or 
my son Edward approach, than his face 
would redden up, and he would begin to 
make a sound with his bill that passed for 
a kiss. 

Now, whether this kissing was a trick of 
his brought from the forests of Central 
America, or was learned by companionship 
with the family, I am unable to determine, 
but he expressed affection in this way, and 
also by taking our fingers one by one and 
drawing them through his bill, his eye 
bright, and face all aglow. He was very 
fond of children, not because they coaxed 
him with cakes and candies, for these he 
often dropped on the ground, at the same 
time that he had a comical way of seizing 
the back of his head with his great black 
claw, and wondering to himself, as much 
as to say, “ That is not what I am thinking 
about,” and then he would shake out his 
feathers and dance with delight, and scream 
with the noisy children to be heard nearly 
a mile away, for Monté had by no means 
that “excellent thing, a voice gentle and 
low.” 

No sooner did Monté see the baby laid 
in his cradle, than down he came from his 
perch, and mounting the side, would ex- 
plode kiss after kiss, his cheeks red, and 
eyes fixed upon the sleeping child. 1 won- 
der what ideas were passing through his 
poor brain? Human beings blush from 
emotions of pleasure, and blush when alone 
and in darkness over remembered incidents 
—why should not my bird blush? and why 
should we not ca!l it a blush? and who 
shall say that in their native wilds the 
macaws co not scream and blush with their 
fellows? and who shall say that these 
memories did not work in my poor bird’s 
brain, and that the baby, nestled in down, 
did not remind him of a lovely nest shelter- 
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ed in the dense green of the mahogany tree 
and aromatic with the citron and banana? 

Monté was neither caged nor chained, 
but allowed to wander at his own sweet 
will, often exercising this freedom in hunt- 
ing over house and grounds to find me if I 
were long away from him, and then when 
found, he would blush and kiss and scream 
“Mamma,” “ Mamma,” withdelight. I had 
a hammock stretched under the oak trees; 
no sooner did Monté see me taking my 
book or paper to enjoy this lazy luxury, 
than I would hear him talking, suspiciously 
and critically, to himself (for I more than 
once caught him not altogether reverent in 
language), and he would make his way 
over the green, up the bole of the tree, 
follow the rope down to the side of the 
hammock, and there sit and rock, some- 
times with head behind his wing, with a 
dreamy human sense of comfort. He cer- 
tainly dreamed at these times, for he would 
start up and look about him as if expecting 
something that never came, and then he 
would kiss my fingers as the best substitute 
he could obtain, and then drop away to 
sleep, doubtl:ss imagining himself back to 
his old haunts, I had many misgivings 
about his exile among us, and misdoubted 
whether his superior attainments could 
compensate him for the loss of old associa- 
tions, 

Monté was not heroic, his plane of exist- 
ence did not comprise the hardier virtues: 
a wasp or a bee would cause him to turn 
deathly pale, and forthwith he uttered a 
great scream and took to flight. At one 
time his perch had been incautiously placed 
near a lilac hedge in which some cat-birds 
had built a nest. Whether Monté had been 
satisfying his curiosity by peeping into the 
nest, or whether the cat-birds were the 
aggressors, can never be known, but he 
set up such a tremendous succession of 
screams and yells that I made haste to see 
what could be the matter. There was 
Monté’ ingloriously on his back, claws 
grappling with the air, bill distended, and 
face pale with terror, while two feathered 
imps of darkness were worrying the life 
out of him by pouncing down, first one and 
then the other, aiming mercilessly their 
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sharp beaks at the face and eyes of my 
favorite. 

Monté was not a great talker—he called 
me “ Mamma,” and “ Madam” when ungen- 
tle in spirit. Edward was the only name he 
pronounced, and this he uttered as distinct- 
ly as human lips could do, and with a ten- 
der intonation quite touching. We do not 
half appreciate the sensibilities of our par- 
tially dumb friends, the depth of their social 
affections, and the consequent depth of 
their sufferings, when familiar companions 
are taken from them—the assurances of 
reason indicated by many of their acts, and 
the germs of a moral sense implied by 
demonstrations poorly understood by us. 

Edward had been in the habit of taking 
Monté upon his shoulder while studying, 
and rambling the woods with Monté and 
his books, and no sooner did the latter see 
his friend, book in hand, than he fluttered 
his wings, and blushed and kissed, and 
called “ Edward” coaxingly for his accus- 
tomed privilege ; but in the course of time 
his gentle companion, the soul of all sweet 
sympathies, went away never to return, 
crossing the dark river, and leaving us only 
the memory of what had becn, and the 
hope of what might be. Monté sensibly 
pined, grew silent and sat mopingly upon 
his perch, breaking out every now and then 
with a deprecating cry of “ Edward, Ed- 
ward,” as if he would reproach him for 
neglecting his old famiiiar friend, and thus 
it passed on for five years, and he never 
entirely recovered his old life and buoyancy, 
though his affection for me assumed more 
of concentrated devotion. 


I might fill pages with testimonials of his 
intelligence and sensibilities. 

I held him in my arms all night as I saw 
he must leave me. He allowed me to wrap 
him in flannel, and laid his head upon my 
breast like a sick child ; sometimes he would 
faintly kiss me, but he was deadly pale and 
weak, and took little notice. As the morn- 
ing dawned he suddenly shook off the 
flannels, fluttered to his feet—the blush 
glowed upon his face, and crying “ Edward, 
Edward,” he fell back—dead. 

Who shall say that this half-reasoning 
bird, this creature so replete with tender- 
ness, did not see his beloved, his long lost. 
friend in this his hour of departure ? 

ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 
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ALCOHOLISM TREATED PHRENOLOGICALLY. 


C= of Mr. Joseph Cook’s recent lec- 
tures and one of the most forcible of 
his usually strong discussions of vital ques- 
tions, reviewed the influence of liquor-sell- 
ing and drinking on society. His peroration 
in this instance was grand, and contained 
so much of Phrenology that it is in place to 
repeat it in our pages : 

It is to be remembered that by the law of 
local affinity the dose of alcohol is not dif- 
fused throughout the system, but is concen- 
trated in its chief effects upon a single or- 
gan. When a man drinks moderately, 
though the effects might be minute if dis- 
persed through the whole body, yet they 
may be powerful when most of them are 
gathered upon the brain. They may be 
dangerous when turned upon the intellect, 


and even fatal when concentrated upon the. 


primal guiding powers of mind—reason and 
moral sense. It is not to the whole body 


that the moderate glass goes; it is chiefly to 
the most important part—the brain; and 


aot to the whole brain, but to its most im- 
vortant part—the seat of the higher mental 
and moral powers; and not to these pow- 
ers at large, but to their helmsman and cap- 
tain—Reason and Conscience. 

“Ship ahoy! Allaboard! Let your one 
shot come,” shouts the sailor to the pirate 
craft. Now one shot will not shiver a big 
ship’s timbers much ; but suppose that this 
one ball were to strike the captain through 
the heart and the helmsman through the 
skull, and that there are none to fill their 
posts, it would be a terrible shot indeed. 
Moderate drinking is a charmed ball from 
a pirate craft. It does not lodge in the 
beams’ ends. It cuts no mast. It shivers 
no plank between wind and water. It 
strikes no sailor or under-officer, but with 
magic course it seeks the heart of the cap- 
tain and the arms of the helmsman, and it 
always hits. Their leaders dead, and none 
to take their place, the crew are powerless 
against the enemy. Thunders another 
broadside from pirate Alcohol, and what is 
the effect? Every ball is charmed; not 
one of the crew is killed, but every one be- 
comes mad and raises mutiny. Command- 





ers dead, they are free. Thunders another 
broadside from the pirate, and the charmed 
balls complete their work. The mutinous 
crew rage with insanity. Captain Con- 
science and’steersman Reason are picked 
up, and, lest their corpses should offend the 
crazy sailors, pitched overboard. Then 
rages Jack Lust from one end of the ship 
to the other. That brave tar, midshipman 
Courage, who, in his right mind, was the 
bravest defender of the ship, now wheels 
the cannon against his own friends and 
rakes the deck with red-hot grape until ev- 
ery mast totters with shot-holes. The care- 
ful stewards, seamen Friendship and Pa- 
rental Love, whose exertions have always 
heretofore provided the crew seasonably 
with food and drink, now refuse to cook, 
furnish no meals, unhead the water-casks, 
waste the provisions, and break the ship’s 
crockery. The vessel has wheeled into the 
trough of the sea; a black shadow ap- 
proaches swiftly over the waters, and the 
compass and helm are deserted. That 
speculating mate, Love of Money, who, if 
sober, would see the danger and order every 
rag down from jib to mainsail and make 
the ship scud under bare poles before the 
black squall, now, on the contrary, orders 
up every sail and spreads every thread of 
canvas. The rising storm whistles in the 
rigging, but he does not hear it. That black 
shadow on the water is swiftly nearing. 
He does not see it. In the trough of the 
sea the ship rocks like a cockle-shell. He 
does not feel it. Yonder before the dense 
rush of the coming blow of air rises a huge 
wave, foaming and gnawing and groaning 
on high. He does not hear it. With a 
shock like the opening of an earthquake, it 
strikes the broadside ; with a roar it washes 
over the deck. Three snaps like a cannon, 
and the heavily-rigged masts are gone; a 
lurch and sucking-in of the waves, and the 
hold is full of water, and the sinking ship 
just survives the first heavy sea. Then 
comes out Mirthfulness, and sits astride the 
broken bowsprit, and ogles a dancing tune. 
The crew dance. It were possible even yet 
so to man the pumps and right the helm 
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as to ride over the swells, and drive into 
port; but all action for the right govern- 
ment of the ship is ended. Trumpeter Lan- 
guage mounts the shattered beams of the 
forecastle, and makes an oration. It is not 
necessary to work, he tells the crew, but to 
hear him sputter yarns. ; 

It is fearful now to look upon the raging 
of the black sea. Every moment the storm 
increases in fury. As a giant would toss 
about a straw, so the waves handle the 
wrecked timbers, Night gathers her black- 
ness into the rifted clouds, and the strong 
moaning sound of the storm is heard on the 
dark ocean. By that glare of lightning I 
saw a Sail and alife-boat! Men from another 
ship are risking their lives to save the in- 
sane crew whose masts are gone. They come 
nearer, but the boat bounds and quivers, and 
is nearly swamped upon the top of a wave. 
Jack Courage and Independence see the boat 
coming. ‘ Ship ahoy !” shout the deliverers. 
*« Life-boat from the ship Temperance! Quit 
your wreck and besaved!’’ Noreply. Inde- 
pendence grinds his teeth and growls to 
Jack Courage that the offer of help is an in- 
sult. “I will tell you how to answer,” says 
Jack, stern and bloody. There is one can- 
non left with a dry charge. They wheel 
that upon the approaching boat, and Inde- 
pendence holds the linstock over the fuse- 
hole. ‘“ Life-boat for sailors on the wreck,” 
shouts Philanthropy from the approaching 
boat. “What answer, ship immortal?” 
Then shoots from the ringing gun a tongue 
of flame, and ten pounds of iron are on 
their way. The Temperance boat rocks 
lower from the wave-top, and the deadly 
reply just grazes the heads of the astounded 
philanthropists and buries itself heavily in 
their own ship beyond. It was an accident, 
they think, and leap on board the ship and 
stand upon its deck. Then flash from their 
scabbards a dozen swords; then click the 
locks of a dozen muskets; then double the 
palms of a dozen fists ; then shake the clubs 
of a dozen maniac arms, and the unsuspcct- 
mg deliverers are murdered on the deck 
they came to save. As the lightning glares 
I see them thrown into the sea, while thun- 
ders are the dirge of the dead and the 
damnation of the murderers, 
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The drunken ship is fast filling with water. 
Not a man at the pumps, not an arm at the 
helm. Having destroyed their friends, the 
crew fall upon eachother. Close under theit 
bow rave the breakers of a rocky shore, but 
they hear it not. At intervals they seem to 
realize their condition and their power even 
yet to save themselves, but they make no 
effort. Gloom and storm and foam shut 
them up against hell with many thunders. 
In this terrible extremity Independence is 
heard to refuse help, and boasts of his 
strength. Friendship and Parental Love 
rail at thoughts of affection. Language 
trumpets his easy yarns an: grows garru- 
lous as the timbers crack one after another. 
Rage and Revenge are now the true names 
of Firmness and Courage. Silly Mirth yet 
giggles a dance, and I saw him astride the 
last timber as the ship went down, tossing 
foam at the lightning. Then came a sigh 
of the storm, a groaning of waves, a boom- 
ing of blackness, and a red, crooke| thun- 
derbolt shot wrathfully blue into the suck of 
the sea where the ship went down. 

And [ asked the names of those rocks, and 
was told: God's stern and immutable Laws. 

And I asked the name of that ship, and 
they said: Immortal Soul. 

And I asked why its crew brought it there, 
and they said: Their Captain Conscience 
and] Helmsman Reason were dead. 

And I asked how they died, and they 
said: By one single shot from the Pirate 
Alcohol; by one charmed ball of Moderate 
Drinking ! 

On this topic, over which we slecp, we 
shall some day cease to dream. 





**Tr’s no in titles nor in rank, 
It’s no in wealth like Lon’on bank, 
To purchase peace and rest; 
It’s no making muckle mair, 
It’s no in books, it’s no in lear, 
To make us truly blest! 
If happiness ha’e not her seat 
And centre in the breast, 
We may be wise, or rich, or great, 
But never can be blest! 
Nae treasures, nor pleasures, 
Cuuld make us happy lang; 
The heart's aye the part aye, 
That mak's us richt or wrang!” 
—Buuns, 
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MENTAL SCIENCE IN CHINA. 


| vs the April number of the PHRENOLOG- | wise man’s discourse. On the front of the 
ICAL Mr. W. G. Benton supplies a paper | table are certain mysterious characters, 
on the home life of the Chinese, in which he | which we may assume to be an advertise- 
ment of the peculiar nature of the art 
practiced by the gentleman behind it. 

The second engraving illustrates a 
common feature of Chinese life, the 
street “doctor.” Men professing ex- 
tensive acquirements in the higner art 
of Apollo, station themselves on the 
sidewalk and spread out their potencies 
in the shape of roots, dried bones, 
scraps of this or that, even parts of 
toads and other reptiles being deemed 
remedial in certain maladies. 

Very remarkable stories have been 
told of the peculiar medical practices 
of the Chinese ; their appeal to powers 
supernatural, incantations, jugglery, and 
how in some cases the patients are 
beaten and manipulated in most gro- 
tesque fashion. The regular or “ sci- 
entific” physician among them is paid, 
a fee for keeping his clients weil and 
receives nothing when they are sick. 
In principle this seems a very satisfac- 








Cuinese FHRENOLOGIST. 


describes many scenes and incidents 
of his own observation during a visit 
in the “Flowery Kingdom.” He 
mentons the fact of there being men 
among the Chinese reputed very wise, 
whose calling is akin to that of the 
phrenologist of Western civilization. 
They examine the heads of old and 
young, give advice with respect to the 
education and training of the latter, 
and their opinions appear to be ac- 
cepted by the masses with implicit 
confidence. “ They seem,” Mr. Ben- 
ton says, ‘to have discovered that 
the contour of the cranium has some 
relation to the mental aptitudes,” and 
its coincident practice of examining 
heads is claimed by them to be of 
ancient origin. The engraving is 
taken from a photograph made in 
Shanghai, and represents the “Celes- 
tal "’ phrenologist descanting on the 
mental organization of a boy, while 
on the opposite side of the table the boy's | tory arrangement, and would doubtless tuke 
‘father is listening in rapt attention to the | well if introduced this side of the globe. 


“UMiNGse DIKBET Vuctux.” 
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ERE are the indicaticns of refinement 

and high quality and culture. The 
subject of this portrait has lived evidently in 
a region where the themes which have ex- 
ercised his faculties relate mainly to moral- 
One 
examining this face can hardly avoid the 


ity and to the esthetics of literature. 


impression that he has had scarcely enough 
to do with the outside and rough phases of 
life, with the mechanical or muscular feat- 
ures of human industry for the development 
The base of his 
brain is relatively small and narrow, indi- 


of his physical qualities. 


cating a lack of constitutional vigor at the 
same time that it does a life in the upper 
realms of thought. One of his stamp is 
naturally given to intellectual and moral 
improvement for one’s self, and also to re- 
formatory effort for the sake of others. 

His Benevolence is very strongly marked. 
Kindness and sympathy are among his most 
influential traits, and largely control what- 
ever may be the line he pursues. He is an 
Werk which 
enlists his sympathies is entered upon with 


earnest, thoroughgoing man. 


enthusiasm. He knows no half-way meas- 
ures in this kind of activity, and thus tends 
to use up his strength rapidly and keep 
himself below par in health. He bears the 
appearance of a man who is insufficiently 
nourished. He needs to have a special re- 
gard to his health ; should order his every- 
day habits with respect to supplying brain 
and body with ample nutrition. 

Ideality is an organ which is conspicu- 
ously developed. He has very delicate sen- 
sibilities, affecting whatever relates to the 
artistic, elegant, and refined. His Cautious- 
ness is large, inclining him to avoid precip- 
itancy or rashness ; it leads him to regard 
all the consequences of action. 


He has fair 
financial talent, so that he considers the in- 


EDWARD PAYSON THWING. 









terests of economy and is prudent in the 
expenditure of money. 

His enthusiasm usually vents itself in per- 
sonal effort, in the giving of his mind and 
hand to promote any undertaking ; he will 
go as far as any one in self-devotion to a 
worthy purpose; but his management of 
fiscal matters, especially as an agent for 
others, would be characterized by discre- 
tion. He appreciates duty; has a very sen- 
sitive regard for the estimate in which he is 
held by others, and never assumes responsi- 
bility with indifference. We would give him, 
if we could, a stronger body, better digest- 
ive power, more capacity in the way of man- 
ufacturing nutriment. His large brain and 
very active temperament demand copious 
supplies of nutrition; they need an abun- 
dant circulation of red blood. He ought to 
weigh one hundred and seventy-five pounds 
to supply the stock of vitality his very active 
nervous system needs, and such a physical 
condition would enable him to work out 
his purposes with more satisfaction to him- 
self. As matters are, he should be moder- 
ate in his demands upon the brain ; if possi- 
ble, live more in the realm of the animal 
faculties, that he may acquire balance or 
harmony between the brain and body. 





EDWARD PAYSON THWING, of whom 
the foregoing physiological notes are predi- 
cated, is the pastor of the Church of the 
Covenant, in Brooklyn, N. Y. He was born 
on the 25th of August, 1830, at Ware, 
Mass., and is the only son of the late Dea- 
con Thomas Thwing. His early educa- 
tional training was excellent, and ultimated 
in a degree from Harvard College, in the 
summer of 1855; after which he spent a 
short time in European travel, and then 
studied theology at Andover. 

He was licensed to preach December 29, 
1857, and ordained minister of the St. Law- 








EDWARD PAYSON THWING. 


rence Street Church in September, 1858. 
Four years later he was called to Quincy, 
Mass. There he remained five years, when 
impaired health compelled him to seek re- 
lease, and he spent some time in travel, 
meanwhile lecturing on literature and re- 
ligious subjects. For two years he supplied 
the Second Church of Westbrook, Mass., 
and in 1870 accepted the Professorship of 
Vocal Culture at Gorham Seminary, Maine. 


! 
' 
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Later, Professor Thwing occupied the chair 
of Sacred Rhetoric in Lay College, Brook- 
lyn, for four years. He has lectured also at 
the Boston Lay College. In the spring of 
1876 he began his professional work with 
the Church of the Covenant, and on the 
12th of May following accepted a call to be- 
come the acting pastor. Aside from his 
ministerial labors, Professor Thwing lectures 
on various subjects, Vocal Culture in partic- 
ular, before the public and at educational 
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institutes. He was in 1866 editor of the 
Home Monthly, Boston, and has had since 
that year a connection with the Herald and 
Presbyter, Cincinnati, and is now editor of 
a department in the Homéletic Monthly. 
He has published several books, two of 
which are worthy of particular mention, to 
wit : a “ Handbook of Illustrations,” and 





a “Drill Book in Vocal Culture.” He has 
lately been lecturing in the Theological 


YSON ‘LT HWING, 


| Seminary at New Brunswick on Vocal Cult- 
ure. A parishioner of Professor Thwing says. 
of him: “ He is proverbially a gleaner, the 
bulk of selections do little more than to pre- 
sent old ideas in a new dress; but he does 
more, nicely adjusting and wisely discrim- 
inating as to their relative importance. 
These productions are so widely spread in 
various periodicals, that thousands are made 
acquainted with and benefited by thoughts 





condensed and presented in a unique form. 
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As a public speaker, also, he gives from pul- 
pit and platform these fruits of research, 
which can not be otherwise than largely ad- 
vantageous to the community.” 

He is of medium height, rather slightly 
built, with delicate features and a volumi- 





nous head, whose shape, like the general 
character of his face, is well represented by 
the engraving, and marks him a very active 
man, earnestly given to the work in which 
he is engaged, especially in its relation to 
literature and reform. 





BRAIN AND MIND. 


THE CRIMINAL CLASS—THEIR TREATMENT. 


HE laws of mental activity which 
have been discussed in the forego- 

ing remarks on the traiuing of children, 
are universal in their application. All 
conduct, the virtuous as well as the vi- 
cious, has its origin in the mental organs, 
and to them we should go in our endeav- 
ors to root out vice and to promote 
virtue; for no reform can be permanent 
which does not reach back to the sources 
of moral conduct. Hence in our treat- 
ment of criminals it is not enough that 
we shut them up in prison and train 
their hands to some useful employment. 
This treatment is good so far as it with- 
draws them from the natural stimulus 
of their evil propensities and calls into 
activity the higher power of intellect; 
but we can not hope to reform them 
and make them good citizens unless 
our influence reaches their moral senti- 
ments. ‘These must be called into ex- 
ercise and trained to exert their proper 
influence ‘in the mental economy, to 
control the inferior powers of mind, else 
we can have no assurance that the crim- 
inal will not relapse into crime as soon 
as he is released from physical confine- 
ment. In dealing with the criminal 
classes it should be remembered that 
they are such in consequence of a pre- 
ponderance of the animal nature over 
the moral, a positively unbalanced men- 
tal condition, and that they are there- 
fore as truly deserving of sympathy as 
the deformed or the idiotic. The 
better class of the community—those 





whose higher faculties exercise an ha- 
bitual control over the lower—are, in a 
social sense, the keepers of these unfor- 
tunates. It is for them to remove temp- 
tation as far as possible from the pro- 
pensilies of their weaker brethren; to 
destroy all causes which inflame their 
animal passions, and to surround them 
with those influences which tend to call 
forth whatever may exist in them of the 
qualities which dignify and ennoble hu- 
man nature. In the performance of 
these duties their own moral sentiments 
will be rendered habitually active, and 
thus develop a truer manhood, while at 
the same time they are lifting their un- 
fortunate fellow-men from degradation, 
rendering them s¢lf-helpful, and reliev- 
ing the community from the unhappy 
results of crime. 

Brain and National Growth.—The 
custems and institutions of a people 
can never be superior to their mental 
development. If we examine the 
crania of the different nations of the 
earth, we may find a direct correspond- 
ence between them and the degree of 
the nation’s civilization ; and the typi- 
cal cranium of any period in a nation’s 
progress from barbarism to the highest 
civilization is an indication of the de- 
velopment of their mental organs; and 
from this development we may infer in 
general the character of their pursuits, 
their amusements, and their institutions, 

All our schools and institutions of 
learning promote popular advancement 
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by the cultivation and development of 
the intellectual faculties, and, coinci- 
dently, knowledge is diffused. Our asy- 
lums, our prisons, and reformatory in- 
stitutions are useful to society in so far 
as they tend to place a restraint on the 
undue activity «f the propensities, and 
to secure the normal and harmonious 
activity of the mental faculties. Our 
laws and political institutions are indis- 
pensable to the welfare of the people, 
because essential to regulate the activity 
of the selfish and physical faculties; 
and our religious societies are in the 
highest degree promotive of human 
progress, because while they inculcate 
precepts which appeal directly to man’s 
moral nature, and thus tend to exercise 
those powers which are naturally con- 
stituted to promote virtue and to re- 
press vice, they present the most pow- 
erful motive to right conduct by linking 
the concerns of the present life with a 
future and spiritual one. The physi- 
ologists are wont to refer to crania like 
the Neanderthal, Mentone and Cala- 
veras skulls as representative of the 
mental conditions of ancient man. 

A General Conclusion —After what 
has been said, it may be unnecessary 
to observe that the material organs 
of the mind are the basis on which 
all human improvement, as it is 
exhibited to our physical conscious- 
ness, must be built. There can be no 
progress except through the instrumen- 
tality of these organs, and any reform 
in the life and conduct of an individual 
must take place in accordance with the 
laws which govern their activity. Ex- 
perience may teach us in a vague and 
indefinite manner the general method 
by which these laws operate, as experi- 
ence will teach the farmer the general 
method of managing his soil and crops. 
But as the farmer who ignores science, 
as it is related to his vocation, would 





be liable to defeat his own best inter- 
ests frequently through ignorance of 
the laws and conditions under which 
nature operates, so the most strenuous, 
endeavors of the virtuous and benevo- 
lent in behalf of the amelioration 


of their fellow-men will often prove 
abortive and defeat their own ends, un- 
less guided by a thorough knowledge 
of the mental constitution, its laws, and 
modes of activity. 


——_ 


CHAPTER XV. 
VALUE OF PHRENOLOGY AS AN ART. 


PHRENOLOGY, as a system of mental 
philosophy, is superior to any other 
science of mind which has_ been 
formulated. But beyond the advan- 
tages which it possesses over other sys- 
tems as a science, it stands alone in 
the application of its principles to the 
delineation of character. No other 
system of mental science makes any 
pretensions to character-reading as an 
art, but is confined to collecting and 
collating the facts and phenomena of 
mind as they appear through con- 
sciousness. We do not by any means 
claim that Phrenology is complete as 
an art any more than we do that it is 
complete as a science, or that the most 
skillful will not frequently make mis- 
takes in judging character from ex- 
ternal forms. The chemist, the geolo- 
gist, the astronomer make mistakes in 
their respective spheres and are ex- 
cused, and any one who will give his 
attention for a little time to the matter, 
will be able to appreciate the magni- 
tude of the difficulties under which the 
practical phrenologist often labors in 
estimating correctly the size of mental 
organs, the manner in which they com 
bine, the degree in which the activity 
of each is modified by its combination 
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with othevs, and the effect of the modi- 
fying conditions of temperament, health, 
education, activity, etc. And any one 
who will make himself familiar with the 
grand principles of the science, so as to 
comprehend their immense practical 
utility in -all the concerns of life, will 
concede that it is worthy of the very 
highest consideration, although its ap- 
plication to the delineation of character 
were a chimera. 

But while the deductions of the prac- 
tical phrenologist may not always pos- 
sess the certainty of a mathematical 
demonstration, we claim for Phrenology 
as an art, peculiar and important ad- 
vantages. In our social, domestic, and 
business relations the characters of 
those with whom we have to deal are 
linked in a very important degree with 
our individual interests. Merchants 
are liable to be defrauded by employing 
dishonest clerks. Persons in the em- 
ploy of the Government frequently em- 
bezzle funds which are intrusted to 
their care; servants often cause their 
employers much inconvenience and 
annoyance through their incompetency, 
and their deceitful and unamiable con- 
duct; in short, we are liable to be con- 
tinually deceived by those with whom it 
is necessary for us to deal, but whose 
characters are unknown to us by expe- 
rience. It is true in general that we 
need not place our property in the 
hands of others without exacting bonds 
for their good conduct, or employ clerks 
or servants without a certificate of pre- 
vious good character. But bonds do 
not always save us from loss, and rec- 
ommendations are by no means assur- 
ing. We need to make use of every 
safeguard, and any means which will 
increase our security in the good con- 
duct of those with whom we have to 
deal should be assiduously cultivated. 
If the experienced practical phrenolo- 
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gist were always at hand to pronounce 
judgment on the character and ability 
of those seeking places of truct and 
responsibility, we feel confident that 
losses to employers from dishonest 
and incompetent employés would be 
greatly diminished. The phrenologist 
should be consulted just as the lawyer 
or the doctor is, and a certificate of 
character from his hands should be 
deemed as essential to one seeking em- 
ployment as a recommendation from a 
previous employer. If the two certifi- 
cates agreed, we might rely with confi- 
dence on the character which they 
ascribed to the individual, while any 
discrepancy between them would natu- 
rally put us on our guard, and lead us 
to make careful inquiry into the char- 
acter which the person had previously 
borpe. 


SOME ILLUSTRATIONS. 


As an instance of the practical utility 
of Phrenology when applied in the man- 
ner above recommended, Mr. Combe 
relates that in one instance he refused 
to hire a boy because he found that his 
head indicated a low grade of develop- 
ment, although the boy was introduced 
by a woman whose good conduct and 
discrimination he had long known, and 
who gave him an excellent character. 
The woman was at first greatly in- 
censed by Mr. Combe’s refusing to en- 
gage the boy; but within a month she 
returned, and said that she had been 
greatly imposed upon herself by a 
neighbor whose son the boy was; that 
she had since learned that he was a 
thief, and had been dismissed from his 
previous service for stealing. 

On another occasion, Mr. Combe 
hired a female servant because of the 
testimony of her head as to rectitude, 
etc., although her former mistress gave 
her a very different character. She 
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turned out an excellent servant, and 
remained with him for several years. 
He afterward ascertained that her for- 
mer mistress possessed a head of an 
inferior order and hence was continu- 
ally nettled by the superior mental 
endowment of her servant. The serv- 
ant’s ill-humor was naturally excited 
by the causeless irritability of her mis- 
tress, hence she appeared to the latter 
hasty in temper, obstinate, and disa- 
greeable, and was given a correspond- 
ing character. 

A year or two since, one of the au- 
thors of. “Brain and -Mind” having 
occasion to select a house servant, did 
so in accordance with his knowledge of 
the human organization. The young 


woman when first presented to his fam- 
ily. did not make a favorable impres- 
sion, some of its members declaring 
that her appearance was much against 
her, and that “she would not do at all;” 


that there was “ an untrustworthy look 


about her.” A week’s stay, however, 
showed her to be a most industrious 
and faithful domestic, and kindness 
brought out a strong expression of 
regard. 

The experience of eminent practi- 
tioners of Phrenology can furnish hun- 
dreds of instances which illustrate the 
important aid this science confers on 
society. Scattered through its litera- 
ture are the acknowledgments of a 
great multitude of men and women, 
testifying to the benefit which they re- 
ceived from an examiner’s counsel or the 
reading of a phrenological work. Well 
might a well-known educator say, “ If 
Phrenology could be proved to be a 
science, it would be a more beneficent 
invention than the electric telegraph, 
because it would help to put the right 
man in the right place.” * 


* Pres. Hunter, New York Normal College. 





Of Special Importance Where.—T hese 
observations the application of 
Phrenology to the selection of clerks 
and servants have a bearing on all 
our intercourse with our fellow-men. 
Even if we lack the practical experi- 
ence necessary to judge of character 
from external forms, a knowledge of 
Phrenology as a science will be found 
eminently useful in enabling us to ana- 
lyze the characters of those whom we 
meet, and to discern the motives and 
sources of their conduct. How much 
domestic infelicity might be avoided if 
the real character of those about to 
unite in matrimony were laid open to 
view, and each were enabled to dissect 
and analyze the mental traits of the 
other with the critical and dispassion- 
ate eye of science! What severe and 
mortifying disappointments would not 
many an individual be spared if, when 
about to choose his life pursuit, he 
would listen to the voice of science as 
interpreted by a competent phrenolo- 
gist, and choose his calling in ac- 
cordance with his natural endowment. 
Through ignorance of physiology and 
the constitution of the mental faculties 
many parents seem to think that a child 
may be molded into any form that their 
fancy may dictate, just as a sculptor 
would carve an image from a block of 
marble; and so they place their chil- 
dren under the tutelage of instructors to 
be developed into successful doctors, 
lawyers, divines, or men of science. 
The sculptor can chisel the inanimate 
marble into any form which may be 
desired, and the beauty of the image 
will depend upon the skill of the artist. 
With the living human subject, how- 
ever, the law of his being determines the 
form without. Skillful training may ac- 
complish much for any one, but its in- 
fluence is limited to developing what 
already exists as a native endowment. 


on 
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It can not create a single faculty; it 
can only work on the material which 
nature has already supplied, and in ac- 
cordance with the laws which she has 
imposed upon it. Hence the impor- 
tance of making use of every means in 
our power to ascertain the qualities and 
faculties which nature has bestowed, 
that we may co-operate with her in the 
production of perfect mental forms, and 
that we may not be found wasting our 
resources in a futile attempt to mold a 
colossus out of the material of a pigmy. 

To the teacher, the lawyer, the doc- 
tor, and the clergyman, a knowledge of 
this science will be found especially 
useful. The peculiar vocation of the 
teacher is to train and develop the 
youthful mind. In order to be success- 
ful in this, it would seem to be of the 
highest importance that the elements, 
or faculties, of the mind should be 
definitely known, and that the laws 
which govern their activity should be 
thoroughly understood. Children dif- 
fer greatly in their mental constitutions, 
hence the same modes of instruction 
and discipline can not be employed 
with equal success in all cases. The 
teacher should be able to estimate and 
appreciate this difference that he may 
adapt his method of instruction to it, 
and thus act in harmony with nature, 
and not in antagonism, as one is likeiy 
to do who is not conversant with the 
laws of human organization. 

Much of the lawyer's success depends 
upon his ability to read and compre- 
hend the motives or sources of human 
conduct. He shouid be able to discern 
readily the faculties which are most in- 
fluential in the character, that, like a 
skillful General who knows thoroughly 
the position of the enemy, he may de- 
termine when and where to, move his 
forces that they may prove the most ef- 
fective. Patrick Henry’s success at the 





bar was due, in a large measure, to his 
intuitive knowledge of human nature. 
He studied the faces of jurymen that 
he might discern the effects of his argu- 
ments, and learn how his appeals 
should be urged in order to win them 
over to his views. : 

The clergyman, for many reasons, 
will find a knowledge of this science 
highly advantageous to success in his 
avocation. An individual’s religious 
character is not something which is 
stamped upon his life by external influ- 
ences, but results from the calling into 
activity of powers which the Creator 
has already implanted within him. 
“‘ Besetting sins” result more from the 
unregulated activity of the physical 
and passional elements than from the 
influence of circumstances. To teach his 
people how to overcome these, as well as 
how to develop their moral faculties, a 
correct theory of mind is indispensable. 

One of the most eminent of American 
pulpit orators was once asked whether 
vr not Phrenology had aided him in 
his profession as a preacher, and he 
promptly replied: “ Suppose I were on 
an island in mid-ocean, and perma- 
nently cut off from obtaining anything 
from the rest of the world, but having 
all the tools and machinery for raising 
crops and manufacturing other useful 
things; and suppose some night pirates. 
should land and rob me of all they could 
carry off, and burn my books, tools, and 
machinery, and leave me despoiled and 
desolate to construct such rude tools as 
might be possible under the circum- 
stances. Without Phrenology and the 
aid it gives me in treating of mind, I 
should be as much at a loss how to 
proceed effectively in my vocation as 
I should to carry on farming with my 
appropriate implements destroyed.” 

These remarks are applicable in a 
greater or less degree to every pursuit 
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where mind comes in contact with| “I am asked what I have to say 
mind. To know how to meet men, to| about Phrenology in this age of the 
avoid exciting their disagreeable char- | world. To which I answer, first, that 
acteristics, and to call into activity their | I look upon Phrenology as now under- 
kind and amiable qualities, will greatly | stood, by experts and professors, not 
facilitate our intercourse with them, | only as a science worthy the name of 
and prove highly advantageous in | science, but as one of the greatest dis- 
promoting our individual interests. | coveries, aud one of the most benefi- 
Any philosophy which professes to un-| cent and useful, if rightly employed, 
fold human nature as it is, and to lay | that was ever made by mortal man. 
open the secret springs of human con- | There was a time when it would have 
duct, is surely worthy of our consider- | passed for inspiration. But what has it 
ation. And in proportion as such a | done—what is it doing for mankind? 
philosophy is practical and adapted to | Much every way—infinitely more than 
the every-day needs of men must it be | the people have an idea of. It is modi- 
valuable. fying our whole system of education. 
The venerable John Neal, long known | It is changing all our notions of insan- 
among American authors of eminence, | ity, and leading to new treatment in our 
wrote the following emphatic statement | hospitals and courts of justice.”* 
a few years before his death : -- |“ @ Asa. Purewovocican Journat, Sept., 1866. 
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Domestic happiness, thou ouly bliss 
Of paradixe that has survived the fall! 
‘Thou art the nurse of virtue. 








TWO KINDS OF SELF-SACRIFICE. 


[There is some wholesome truth in this | ing, and the usual Monday’s picking up of 


story which we find in an old number of the | papers ard books that were scattered all 
Zion's Herald, and we doubt not that the | over the house the day hefore. 


reader will agree with us in the opinion that 

such teaching should be well circulated.| “Seems to me I never find my meals 
—ED.] a | ready,” said the man, not noticing the 
| tired look on the face of his wife. ‘“ All you 
HAT! supper not ready yet!’ said | have to do is just to see to things here in the 
Mr. Smith, as he entered the dining- | house, while I have been trz:mping all over 
room about half an hour earlier than he | town in this hot sun. It seems as though I 
usually came from his office. should starve to death; I wish you would 
Such a remark 1s that Mrs. Smith did not | hurry up supper. Everything has gone 
notice, because she would not; but by the | wrong to-day. Newton has gone back on 
expression that passed over her face we saw | his word, and I warrant I shall lose one 

that it hurt. But, womanlike, no other sign | thousand dollars by him.” 
of pain was shown. She awoke that morn- After a short pause he continued : “ New- 
ing with a headache, and, to use her own | ton will not sell that land by the home farm, 
expression, had felt so miserable all the day | and I shall have to sell some of the cows.” 
that she could hardly drag one foot after the For about a quarter of an hour Mr. Smith 
other, but had done her usual week’s wash- | poured this kind of “wine and oil” on the 
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weary heart of his wife, until his burden was 
somewhat removed. After a few minutes’ 
silence, he said, in a quick, harsh tone: “ Do 
take that baby ; he is enough to kill a nation 
with that everlasting cry; I should think 
he’d get sick of it.” 

“His teeth trouble him. Can’t you take 
him a few minutes?” And with a sigh the 
mother placed the youngest of seven children 
in her husband's arms, who took the baby in 
a far different manner from what he did the 
first, or the second, of their children. 

“Come, now, hush your crying,” said the 
thoughtless father. ‘“ What is the use of 
whining? It does no earthly good.” The 
one-year-old little man ceased his pitiful 
crying, and the one forty years old com- 
menced his cheerful strain. 

“ That stock I bought at Vernon I have 
been disappointed in, and shall lose on it. 
Never should have bought it if you had not 
persuaded me to do it. That is all a man 


ever makes by listening to a woman.” 

He was silent a minute, and his boy, about 
sixteen, raised his head and gave his father 
anything but a look of reverence, pushed 


his books back from him, and stepped to- 
ward his mother, taking a pitcher from her 
hand, saying, “ 1 can go down after the cream, 
mother.” 

We blessed the boy for those gentle words, 
although we saw the mother wipe a tear 
from her eyes with the corner of her apron. 

Mr. Smith was only acting perfectly natu- 
ral; he did not notice the ‘‘school-marm,” 
(she was one of the family), but the “ school- 
marm” noticed him, and never will forget 
the feeling of contempt she had for the self- 
ish creature. She distinctly remembers the 
first time she ever heard a man blame a 
woman. Men in her eyes then were gods; 
but, as on that occasion, they have fallen, 
one by one, from their high place in her es- 
timation, until now she has only one or two 
enthroned. The others are mortals, and 
quite faulty ones, when hungry or tired, and 
she often wishes to recommend to them the 
same remedy for crossness which they apply 
to their hungry children; but her amiability 
always prevents her from speaking her 
thoughts. 

When quite young she visited with her 





parents an intimate friend of the family, who 
had met with a great loss of property. The 
gentleman, after giving an account of the 
transaction, said, “If it had not been for my 
wife I should not have met with the loss: 
she urged me to invest my money there.” 

“Why, Edward, I thought you talked 
about it before you were married,” said her 
father. 

“Well, so I did; but I did not put my 
money into the concern until the next year ; 
my wife thought it would be just the right 
thing.” 

“I used to think that everything which 
you wished to do must be just the right 
thing,” said his wife, sharply. 

When we were going home father said to 
mother: “God pity the wife of a man who 
lays the blame on her shoulders instead of 
shielding her; it is so contemptible for the 
strong to oppress the weak.” 

We sometimes wonder if we have been 
unfortunate in our acquaintances; but it 
really seems to us that the spirit of self- 
sacrifice is oftenest shown by the “ weaker 
vessel,” as St. Paul has been pleased to 
style us. The men who take more than half 
the burdens of life upon them, we find, like 
angels’ visits, “ few and far between.” 

Women, in their happy days, are ready to 
carry all the load; but sometimes the blue 
days come, when every grain of trouble will 
grow quickly to a tree large enough for the 
towls of the air to build their nests in its 
branches—when a harsh look, even, makes 
them feel as though no one ia all the world 
cared for them, and they sigh for what might 
have been,so different—when even God’s 
face seems hidden from them, and the jour- 
ney of life is a toilsome way, tangled, rough, 
and through a wilderness; the cry of the 
baby jars every nerve of the body; a dis- 
obedient act from a child makes the mother 
feel totally unqualified to govern her family 
of restless feet ; the breaking of one dish by 
a servant causes a dread of the poor-house; 
in fact, she is so morbidly sensitive that with- 
out one additional troule, life has a very 
gloomy look; and if, oft such a day, one 
extra burden is placed on her shoulders she 
feels as if the only thing she could do was 
to lie down and die. 
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But to die is not always convenient, and 
the wife takes up her burden of life again, 
with’ the thought, “If my husband only 
knew what a sword-thrust an unkind word 
gives a woman, he never again would speak 
harshly to me: if he only knew how warm 
it makes my heart, how trifling the cares of 
life seem when by word or look he says that 
I am doing the best I can—that I am not 
the cause of all the misfortunes that come— 
that he loves and trusts me constantly— 
the kind words and the acts of self-sacrifice 
would come exceedingly often from him, and 
our home would be a ‘heaven and a para- 
dise below.’ ” 

We sometimes wonder if the women are 
occasionally to blame for the lack of sacri- 
fice manifested by their husbands. In our 
happiness to deny self for those we love, 
we commence our married life by laying 
self on the altar of our love. 

We run for the slippers, the glass of water, 
the book or paper; we offer the best chair, 
the cosiest place by the fire; we adjust the 
lamp-shade for his eyes; we deny ourselves 
the pleasure of cutting the leaves of the last 
magazines because he likes the first reading 
of them ; we roast because he likes warm 
rooms in the winter, and we freeze because 
he wants the wihdows open the remainder 
of the year; he likes a fast horse, and we 
silently cling to the carriage, hold our breath, 
expect to have our brains dashed out, and 
smile as he asks, ‘‘Isn’t this jolly?” 

After a few years he forgets to thank us, 
and the time comes with most men when 
they take these things as their right. If we 
ask for horses that we can enjoy riding after, 
he opens his eyes and informs us that he 
‘hates a slow coach.” If the wind gives 
us the neuralgia, and we ask to have the 
window closed, he is “surprised that we 
can’t endure a breath of air.” If we dare 
to sit in the most comfortable chair when he 
is in the room we can not enjoy it because it 
is his chair. 

Even though we like to sacrifice our own 


wishes for the comfort of those we love, | 
when we realize what it will help them to | 


become, it is our duty to sometimes deny 
our “likes,” that our husbands may have 
tke opportunity of knowing by experience 


this more blessed way of self-sacrifice. It 
we've found that self-denial is the greatest 
of all virtues it is our duty to give our hus- 
bands a chance to practice this saintly trait 
once in a great while. If it is more blessed 
to give a pleasure than to receive one, would 
it not be for the highest good of the husband 
if once in a year or two we should take the 
lesser blessing ? 

Isn’t it, we ask with fear and trembling, 
our duty to teach our husbands the art ot 
self-sacrifice ? MRS. C. F. WILDER. 
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“GOOD ENOUGH FOR HOME.”—“ Why 
do you put on that forlorn old dress ?” asked 
Emily Manners of her cousin Lydia, one 
morning after she had spent the night at 
Lydia’s house. 

The dress in question was a spotted, fa- 
ded, old summer silk, which only looked the 
more forlorn for its once fashionable trim- 
mings, now crumpled and frayed. 

“ Oh, anything is good enough for home |!” 
said Lydia, hastily pinning on a soiled col- 
lar; and twisting up her hair in a ragged 
knot, she went down to breakfast. 

“ Your hair is coming down,” said Emily. 

“Oh, never mind; it’s good enough for 
home,” said. Lydia, carelessly. Lydia had 
been visiting at Emily’s home, and had al- 
ways appeared in the prettiest of morning 
dresses, and with neat hair, and dainty col- 
lars and cuffs; but now that she was back 
again among her brothers and sisters and 
with her parents, she seemed to think any- 
thing would answer, and went about untidy 
and in soiled finery. At her uncle’s she 
had been pleasant and polite, and had won 
golden opinions from all; hut with her own 
family her manners were as careless as her 
dress; she seemed to think that courtesy 
and kindness were too expensive for home 
wear, and that anything was good enough 
for home. 

There are too many people who, like 
| Lydia, seem to think that anything will do 
for home; whereas, effort to keep oneself 
neat, and to treat father, mother, sister, 
| brother, and servant kindly and courteously, 
| is as much a duty as to keep from false- 
_ hood and stealing. 
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THE NIGHT-BLOOMING CEREUS. 


ew reader will probably be pleased with 
the illustration when told that it is an 
excellent view of the singular flower called 


Nisut-B.ioominc Cereus. 


the Night-blooming Cereus. The plant be- 
longs to the great cactus family, and is not 
particularly ornamental, but the flower is 
worth more than mere mention. It is de- 
scribed in a late number of Vick’s Jilus- 
trated Magazine, and on account of the 
general interest which its rare blossoming 
in this latitude awakens, we copy the de- 
scription into our columns: 

“ The flower-buds first appear on the an- 
gular ribs of the plant as little, white, cot- 
tony bodies, as large as a pin’s head; the 
bud scales are covered with soft, silken, 
white hairs, apparently matted together. 
The buds enlarge gradually, but slowly, at 
first, remaining small for a considerable 
time ; within a few days of their full develop- 
ment they enlarge more rapidly, so that it 
can be told almost with certainty what night 
they will open. On the final day they in- 
crease several times in size, and in the fad- 
ing twilight they unfold their buff-colored 
sepals until the pure, snowy-white petals 
stand revealed, a vision of purity. The 
spreading, reflexed sepals form a fine back- 





ground, from which the petals in tube-form 
stand boldly out; gradually the spreading 
sepals take a regular cup-shape. Through 
the night this flower diffuses the 
most delicate odor of vanilla, but 
the morning sun shows withered 
and faded what was only so recently 
bright and beautiful. We once cut 
one of these flowers when in perfec- 
tion, and placed it on a plate with 
water in a stone jar in the cellar, 
and covered it so as to exclude all 
light, and kept it in fair condition 
through the next day. The speci- 
men from which our engraving was 
made was raised by Mr. Jackson 
Lewis, San José, California. It re- 
mained open long enough the next 
morning to allow a photograph of 
it to be taken, and from this pho- 
tograph the drawing was made. 
Mr. Lewis remarked in his note 
accompanying the photograph: ‘It 
is the only instance I have known 
when the flower was open late 
enough in the morning for a picture. 
The extreme diameter was fourteen inches, 
and the corolla eight inches, as the flower 
opened naturally, without 
being extended; but it 
closed abcut two inches 
before the artist was ready. 
The size was nothing ex- 
traordinary, but I think 
the opportunity for a pho- 
tograph seldom occurs.’ 

“ During the winter sea- 
son very little care is re- 
quired for the plant; it 
should be kept in a warm 
room, quite secure from 
frost, as in an ordinary 
living-room, and given little or no water.” 


TRICKLING from the mountain’s height, 
Through the beech-roots stealing, 
See, a thread of silver bright, 
Sunbeams are revealing ; 
Drop by drop it gathers fast, 
Never resting, never ; 
Till it swells and flashes forth 
In a glorious river ! 


Piant or NiGut- 
BioominG CEREvs. 
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THE ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF THE AMERICAN NOVELIST. 
No. I. 


a pe in later days the novel has come 
to rely for its strength upon forceful 
and distinctive characterization, it is evident 
that its foundation lies deep in human nat- 
ure. It is not from the frills and periwigs 
of society that the novelist gathers matter 
to his shaping thought. It is for him to 
penetrate beneath the ephemeral and the 
fleeting; for hira to quarry out the hard 
granite of our natures; and then he shall 
have material which, receiving from him 
both form and spirit, shall live while hu- 
manity lives in kinship and in sympathy. 
Fielding said that he had made for his 
readers no other provision than Human 
Nature. Tourgénieff, divesting mankind 
of deciduous and provincial features, has 
peered down into the universal. Balzac, 
ignoring the lifeless and mechanical routine 
of socia! forms, concerned himself only with 
passions deathless as the race. Hawthorne 
looked upon men as men, and not as mag- 
mates and parasites. He passed beyond the 
‘domain of thieves and chapmen, of bankers 
and judges, and sought the realm of Human 
Nature, divested of masks and accidents. 
The penetration which detects the essence 
of things is essential to the novelist who is to 
command the hearts of men beyond a pass- 
ing hour. He must look upon men at the 
bath and consider thought divested of sound. 
“ What but Human Nature,” says Fielding, 
“is the subject of all the romances, novels, 
plays, and poems with which the stalls 
abound?” Yet Cooper, ever on the alert 
for the accidental, was impatient at the 
fancied poverty of American impulse ; and, 
possibly apologizing for himself, petulantly 
said that any one could strike a spark from 
the flint, but that it would baffle the strength 
of a giant to kindle a flame with a pudding- 
stone. 

Hawthorne, to be sure, cast many a 
longing look at the artistic associations of 
European life, which, imparting no force to 
the individuals of his creation, might lend 
. acharm to his representations by the mel- 
dow light of the background; but it was 





merely the yearning of an esthetic nature 
for sympathy. Hawthorne had no regrets. 
Emotion and passion, joy and sorrow, make 
up life; and these are universal. The novel 
is so dependent upon the individual—upon 
his inherent impulse, and upon the spur 
that drives him to his work, that the dis- 
tinctive nature of the material becomes of 
little account. The novel reflects life, to 
be sure, but it is the universal and not the 
eccentric. The novel, too, is tinged with a 
local coloring; but it is only the gilding of 
Chamouni by the morning sunbeams: the 
ice remains—the sunbeams are fleeting. 
Does the man of geriius go idle for want of 
dignified occupation? He ennobles what- 
ever he touches, Tourgénieff can still im- 
passion the men and women that to us 
seem cold and mechanical. We have heard 
of a boy who sat down in a field to cry be- 
cause he had lost hisrow. Shall we go about 
hunting out unruly rows for those who have 
lost them? Shall we be knocking up rocks 
to see what advantages there may be in 
becoming scientists? Shall we roam about 
with telescope and glass, spying out favor- 
able conditions for the landscape painter? 
Shall we not look after the inclination, 
capacity, and power of boy, scientist, and 
painter, assured that if these qualities exist 
we need concern ourselves no further? The 
man of genius holds the world in fee. Let 
us look at the advantages and disadvantages 
of the American novelist with respect to 
subjective conditions, rather than with re- 
spect to the material upon which he is em- 
ployed. We shall see how, through certain 
needs of the American people, through 
certain traditional modes of thought, and 
through certain inherent tendencies, our 
novelists may be aided or hindered in the 
production of successful work—work which 
shall not merely prove effective—rank, fierce, 
mephitic, fitted to serve some fleeting pur- 
pose—but the perfect work, full of mind 
and beauty, ‘‘the meek, silent light which 
can mold and purify.” 

Important in the history of mind was the 
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period when American society began its 
growth. Europe was just emerging from 
the glow of romantic impulse; chivalry had 
ceased to bathe with mellow light the rug- 
ged features of feudal life, and human society 
was just then impelled to the discussion of 
graver questions than those of love and 
minstrelsy. The pioneers of the new con- 
tinent, a class ever the most forward and 
adventurous of their time, were filled with 
the new spirit of the age. Besides, there 
was a vast and fabulous country to be sub- 
dued and civilized ; there was a government 
to be established, new and tentative; there 
was a society to be formed and set moving. 
What wonder that the Puritans were sol- 
emn and unromantic? The mighty weight 
of the American Republic was upon them, 
and the sensitive part of their natures 
yielded to the burden. Any wonder that 
the spirit of the people culminated in the 
philosophy of Jonathan Edwards? This 
was not the age for novels in America. 
The popular mind grew at the same time 
intensely practical. Early established in 


the national mind, and intensified through 
two centuries of existence wherein the na- 
tion has not yet reached that point of repose 
which, even to us of the present, is far in 
the future, still does the tendency exist, 


shaping action and guiding thought. We 
are all men of business completely absorbed. 
We have not learned with the Englishman 
to see that the man of leisure is the envied 
man, and that the end of toil is the cice- 
ronian relief from care. The climate is 
stimulating; and we have been nursed 
amid associations that divert us from re- 
tirement to the more dazzling exercises of 
practical life. Habitual action has given 
color to our thinking; we have become 
modern tyrants, testing truth by the iron 
law of practical application; we accommo- 
date art to convenience; we follow the 
maxim, “Cut your coat according to your 
cloth ;”’ we reverse the principle of Goethe: 
we encourage the useful, and suffer the 
beautiful to encourage itself. Useful? what 
is the useful? As Americans, we have had 
the question answered for us by a condition 
of our life; we have always been a nation 
of abundant material resources; we have 





never been compelled to make the most of 
what we have; we could impoverish our 
soil, waste our fuel, slaughter our game in 
season and out of season; land was free, 
forests were endless, and game abundant. 
Has not a reckless improvidence come with 
time? We suit our immediate convenience ; 
we aim at palpable, material results. The 
Englishman, conscious of the past of his. 
country, serzt arbores que alter? seclo 
prosint ;* the American, satisfied with a 
temporary advantage, is proud of the pres- 
ent, and believes that the morrow will take 
care of itself. Hasting for material good, 
we are inclined to ignore the influence of 
art; we do not see that living within its 
quickening atmosphere, that absorbing to- 
our natures from the fullness of its beauty, 
that establishing a kinship with its grace 
and purity; we do not see that thus the 
rugged part of our nature becomes more 
sentient, that we who had been sensitive to 
the reek and fume of sense only, now yield 
to the plastic touch of sensuous fancy. _ Its 
results are not physical, and its operations 
are too tacit to engage the attention. 

If, however, material resources have been. 
abundant in America, they have not hither- 
to begot the independence that leads to re- 
pose. We have been compelled to be harsh. 
to ourselves andeto everything about us. 
The necessity has given rise to abundance 
of inartistic association, sadly prevailing, 
which has resulted in a persistent rugged- 
ness of life and dullness of artistic percep- 
tion ; we suffer, too, in an absence of artistic 
inheritance from the past; nor have we old 
remembrances to make the mind contem- 
plative, nor old traditions of chivalric impulse 
to give to the popular mind an imaginative 
tone. But back of this repression of the 
esthetic nature, back of this disregard of art 
itself, exists a feature healthful and promis- 
ing. Leslie Stephen noticed it when he 
said that the Englishman is less accessible 
than his American cousin to those delicate 
impulses which are to the ordinary passions 
as electricity to heat. The American has a 
French susceptibility and an English energy, 
though he evades the honesty of the En- 
glish as he ignores the frankness of the. 


* Is planting trees for a future generation, 
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French. Repressed at present by opposing 
conditions, this impressibility is nevertheless 
to be recognized as a latent force. Bar- 
tholdi pronounces the American the most 
adventurous people on earth, Surrounded 
vy innumerable circumstances that court 
investigation, unimpeded in its search after 
truth by popular. prejudice, or by civil dis- 
couragement, the American mind feels a 





SCHOOL-TEACHER. 


constant spur to seek out new combinations 
of thought or fresh fields for the exercise of 
genius. Guarded and restrained, the tend- 
ency results in breadth of view and in 
originality of thought ; perverted, it becomes 
grossly partisan, is impatient of proper re- 
straint, and culminates in the wildest sole- 
cisms and ridiculous vagaries. 
L. D. TEMPLE. 





A REVOLUTIONARY 


Sh Free Press man of Detroit gets off 
the following satire on teachers, which, 
although very severe, will fit too many of 
our pedagogues : 

I was talking with a school-teacher the 
other day who will certainly come to some 
bad end if he does not change his opinions. 
He had the audacity to hold that children 
went to school not as prisoners, but as pu- 
pils, the social equals of teachers, but to obey 
orders because realizing that discipline ad- 
vanced the interests of all. He held that it 
mattered not how the pupils learned that 
Michigan was bounded on the south by 
Ohio and Indiana, so long as they came to 
a distinct knowledge of the fact, and he, 
therefore, said to his young class in geog- 
raphy: 

“Now, children, the President of the 
United States used to live in Ohio, and Sen- 
ator Morton, now dead, lived in Indiana. 
Tell me in what direction these two States 
lie from Michigan.” 

It is very wrong in him, because the pu- 
pils take real pleasure in hunting out the 
answer. No pupil should be allowed to 
search for any answer not regularly laid 
down in the text-books. This teacher sets 
another awful example. Right in the face 
of the fact that there is a school reader con- 
taining the history of William Penn and the 
adventures of Mary’s little lamb, he takes 
a magazine or newspaper into his school- 
room, and says : 

“Now, children, I shall let one of you 
read this report of recent excavations in 
Pompeii. Before we read let some one tell 
me where Pompeii is?” 

“In Italy,” is the answer, 
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“ And what happened to the city ?” 

No answer, because it is not down in their 
readers. 

“It was buried by ashes and mud from 
an eruption of Mount Vesuvius,” he said, 
“and now where is that mountain? ’ 

“In Italy.” 

“Correct, and it again shows signs of an 
eruption. We will now read.” 

In half an hour not only one class, but the 
whole school has learned geography, his- 
tory, natural philosophy, and something of 
art in the one lesson, and each pupil goes 
home to relate what was read, to discuss it 
with his parents, who are very likely to be 
interested themselves in the studies of their 
children, if such a teacher be employed. 
In this way the children learn new facts. 
However, it is wrong—very wrong. What 
is to become of our children if we permit 
such things ? 





THE best mode of government for youth, 
in large collections, is certainly a desider- 
atum not yet attained with us. It may well 
be questioned whether fear, after a certain 
age, is a motive to which we should have 
ordinary recourse. The human character is 
susceptible of other incitements to correct 
conduct, more worthy of employ, and of 
better effect. Pride of character, laudable 
ambition, and moral dispositions are innate 
correctives of the indiscretions of that lively 
age; and when strengthened by habitual ap- 
peal and exercise, have a happier effect on 
future character than the degrading motive 
of fear. Hardening them to disgrace.... 
can not be the best process for producing 
erect character.—THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
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A VERY YOUNG PHRENOLOGIST. 


A Very Younc PHrenococist. 


{In a recent number of The Nurcery, the fol- Can I fight? CanIcipher? Oh, tell me! 


lowing little poem was published by Emily Car- Am I fit for the pulpit, the bar? 
Will it be my desire to travel 


ter, in which one branch, at least, of Phrenology From you and my dar ones afar? 
is very naturally and pleasantly illustrated.] 
Now say, little sister: you’ve studied 
Now tell me, my own baby-sister, The bumps right and left, up and down 
What bumps do you find on my head? Do they bid me be painter or poet? 
You've felt it all over'so wisely, Was I born for a Deacon? a clown ? 
With your little soft fingers outspread ! 
Oh, stop there, you strong little baby! 
In my brain do you find any music? To play such a trick is not fair : 
* Am I good at a tune ora glee? Do you think, little maid, I've no feeling ? 
Or is it your private opinion Oh! how she is pulling my hair! 
T never a singer shall be? EMILY CARTER. 
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3 THE STAGE-DRIVER'S STORY. 


+6 H AVE we a very hard ride before us 
to-night, driver? ”’ 

“Middling, ma’am, You'd better take 
an outside seat, along wi’ me. You've 
nothing to fear up here, ma’am. Aside 
from the danger of sea-sickness which 
you'll miss by being in the open air, you'll 
have an easier seat. The hind wheels of 
the old coach spring over the rocks like a 
whip-cracker, and with her load so light as 
it is, your spinal column will be telescoped 
before morning if you don’t ride a-top o’ 
the for’ard wheels, where you'll have one 
jolt, and then it’s all over till the next 
one.” 

I shuddered involuntarily. Not that I was 
a novice in staging. I had already pursued 
my journey in this way for five hundred 
miles eastward, accomplishing half the dis- 
tance upon a sort of railway “ buck-board,” 
that plies in places between the Dalles of 
the Columbia and Baker City of Eastern 
Oregon. I had also crossed the plains with 
teams before railroads were, occupying six 
months in the transit from Omaha to Ore- 
gon City, a journey full of incidents and 
experiences well worth remembering, many 
of which passed before me like a mental 
panorama as I looked out upon the wide 
expanse of sage and grease-wood that lay in 
a spiritless level beyond the pleasant homes 
and irrigated gardens of Boisé City. 

The disciple of Jehu had mounted the 
box and gathered the “ribbons,” six long, 
strong, unwieldy lines of ieather, attached 
to the stiff, cruel Spanish bits of as many 
well-kept and well-broken sorrel horses. 

“ The driver's a born gentleman, madam,” 
said the landlord, aside. 

“Doesn't he drink?” I asked, a little 
‘nervously, 

“Oh, yes; but that’s nothing. Most of 
*em drink and gamble when they’re off duty ; 
‘but give 'em the ribbons, and you've nothing 
to be afraid of. Rankin reveres a respect- 
able woman.” 

Thus assured, I mounted the box, above 
the boot, a feat in climbing which would 
have astonished my gracious liege had he 
‘but witnessed it, for he always deems it 





necessary to assist me in and out of a pri- 
vate carriage when at home. 

“ All se¢, ma’am ?” asked the driver. 

“Yes; thanks.” 

The ladies of the Overland hotel were 
congregated on the front stoop of the second 
story; and, as the driver, with a peculiarly 
graceful flourish of his long whip that ended 
in a snapping report like the explosion of a 
mammoth Chinese cracker, started the six 
sorrels into an eighteen-mile stampede 
through the ashlike plain, I looked back to 
answer the parting salute of the friends 
aforesaid, and in so doing lost my balance 
and came near falling from my precarious 
perch. Had I so fallen this story had not 
been chronicled, for the horses’ heels would 
have finished the work of demolition that 
the lumbering coach would have then and 
there inaugurated. 

From my hotel window in Boisé City, I 
had several times observed the Boisé River 
bridge, and was much surprised when we 
came to a ferry where we proceeded to cross 
in a little clumsy boat, Peering through 
the thickening twilight, I saw, away about 
two hundred yards to the right of us, the 
ghostly frame-work of the bridge I had seen 
from the window; and there it sat, high 
and dry among sand and boulders, mock- 
ing the lazy, shallow river whose bed had 
shifted to its present channel. 

“The river took a new departure when 
the snow melted, and swinging round the 
circle has left the bridge beached, as you see 
it,” said the driver, as chary of his words as 
though in the habit of retailing them at a 
dollar apiece. 

I looked and marveled. There was 
something both solemn and ludicrous in 
the ghostly bridge, and our present effort to 
cross the stream in a boat below it. 

“The river looks little and harmless 
enough now, but you ought to have seen 
it when it plowed this channel,” added the 
driver, closing his lips and tightening the 
ribbons as he again made artistic flourishes 
with his obedient whip. 

“Please tell how it came about,” said I, 
gazing earnestly at the ghostly bridge, and 
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anxious to beguile the time by conversa- 
tion upon some theme, of the nature of 
which I did not much care, so it had some 
sort of bearing upon the road and its ad- 
ventures. 

“Nothing to tell, ma’am. Everybody 
knows water runs down hill. They know, 
too, unless they’re idiots, that when it can’t 
climb over obstructions, it plows through 
‘em. The piers o’ that bridge were too 
broad and too close together. The water 
wanted its level; the bridge wouldn’t give 
way and the soil did. It’s clear enough 
how’t came about.” 

Heartily ashamed of my own verdancy, 
and fully conscious that I would henceforth 
appear, in the estimation of that sagacious 
driver of stage teams, as a person of remark- 
ably limited talents of observation, I settled 
myself as best I could in the lofty outside 
seat of the clumsy vehicle, and on we went, 
bumping, crashing, banging, careening, 


sometimes holding to the side straps with 
a nervous clutch, as the coach threatened 
to upset endwise upon the horses’ haunches, 
and again cracking my spinal column in the 


region of my neck by being thrown back- 
wards without warning as a sudden change 
in the inclination of the road sent us up in- 
stead of down hill. 

After many miles of travel over the arid 
plain, our road changed from a compara- 
tively level to a positively mountainous one. 
Horses were changed every twelve or eight- 
een miles, but the driver kept on; and for 
hours we toiled along over rocks and ridges 
on the margin of the zigzag heights, with 
only a few spare inches of rocky roadway 
between us and eternity. 

About midnight we reached the summit 
of a mountain overlooking the great Idaho 
basin. The moon was shining with a bril- 
liance never equaled in the valley of the 
Mississippi where the atmosphere is not tem- 
pered by mountain ranges. Afar, before 
and below us the long line of dusty roadway 
unrolled itself like a silver ribbon. Beyond 
the road, beyond the near-by hills, and far 
away, beyond the nearer mountains of Idaho, 
rose the grand ridge of Alturas, while nes- 
tled at its feet the purple timber pointed 
with its countless spires toward the snow- 





crowned heights which smiled their greet- 
ings in the mellow moonbeams. 

Behind us, in the far, far distance, lay the 
rivers Payette, Weiser, and Boisé, gleaming 
like threads of molten moonlight among the 
sage and grasses, while away, away in the 
distant foothills, Snake River ran, looking 
like a monster anaconda as it wound its 
tortuous lengths through the ghostly soli- 
tudes. 

Boisé City lay asleep in the shadows, and 
a few lazy midnight clouds hovered above 
the church spires as if to protect them from 
intrusive eyes. 

“What a beautiful night!” I exclaimed 
in transport, as I rose toa half standing 
posture, from which I was suddenly surprised 
by a lurch of the stage-coach, which for the 
second time since the night ride began, came 
near landing me upon my head. 

The driver caught the ribbons nervously, 
as with a sudden awakening he started the 
horses on the down grade upon a tight run. 

“It was just such a night as this, only 
hotter, when my hay was burned on the 
ranch about sixty miles from Downieville,” 
he said, and again relapsed into silence. 

I wanted very much to ask about that 
conflagration, but the remembrance of the 
Boisé bridge intimidated me, so I only said, 
“ This would be a grand night to burn a hay 
harvest. The air’s as dry as tinder and 
lighter than lucifer matches. I wish I could 
see a genuine pyrotechnic display among 
these wilds of nature.” 

“You needn’t ever make a wish like that, 
ma’am ; and I guess you wouldn’t if you’d 
had my experience.” 

I half suspected that the driver’s growing 
loquacity had been induced by the shy and 
rather frequent use of a mysterious flask, 
of which I could only see an outline, as he 
held it to his mouth under the cover of a 
soiled bandanna. Then, too, when the moun- 
tain breeze sprang up, making the chill 
night air pierce my lungs like a knife, he 
had insisted that I should wrap my mouth 
and throat in a shawl which he carried for 
such purposes, and which I, after a slight 
trial, relinquished, making the excuse that 
I was warm enough, though in reality I was 
chilling uncomfortably; but the smell of 
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whisky upon that shawl was not like the 
attar of roses. 

“TI had as good a home and as true a 
mother in York State as ever blessed an un- 
grateful son, ma’am. I was young and pass- 
able looking, and, as my father had a good 
farm and was considered forehanded by 
those who knew him best, my prospects 
were average to say the least. Get up, 
there, beauties! I'll stretch the ribbons 
and yank your mouths if you don’t step 
sure!” 

The horses pricked their ears, and I pre- 
sume “stepped sure,” for the threatened 
“yanking” did not transpire ; and the driver, 
again helping himself to a draught from the 
mysterious depths of his dirty bandanna, 
proceeded with his story. 

“Molly Winters was a pretty girl. Her 
eyes were as clear and blue as the sky over 
Alturas, yonder; and you wouldn’t have 
thought there was anything on earth but con- 
stancy in ’em. She was deuced smart too- 
I never see the girl that could beat her at a 
churning or a washing ; and she could make 
bread equal to my own mother. I loved her, 
and we were engaged, and I thought every- 
thing was right, and was going on in the 
old way, contented and doing well enough, 
as I thought, when who should come home 
from California but Hez. Rankin, my cousin, 
a snobby sort of stuck-up specimen, and 
what should Molly do but cut me clean and 
marry him. He was rich, and that was 
what did it; and he made his fortune in the 
gold mines ; so I thought the most desirable 
thing left for me, since I couldn’t have 
Molly, was a gold mine. 

“My mother didn’t want me to leave 
home. I was the baby, and she’d have died 
for me. Mothers are always true, wives and 
sweethearts never.” 

“T wouldn’t slander my own mother in 
that way if I were you, Mr. Rankin. Was 
not your mother your father’s wzfe? and 
wasn’t she his sweetheart once?” 

“I beg pardon, ma’am. There may be 
exceptions. At least there was one excep- 
tion in my mother.” 

“ And in mine too,” said I. 

“And in yourself, doubtless. But, as I 
was saying, I was determined to have gold, 





and plenty of it. I little thought that I’d 
fetch up at last at the end o’ these ribbons, 
with forty dollars a month and night drives 
and all the hardships of a frontier castaway 
thrown in.” 

“You were saying something about a con- 
flagration on a hay ranch near Downieville,’ 
said I, anxious to change the subject. 

“Well, yes, that was a fire/ You see, 
Sam Withers and I had been prospecting 
at Red Bluff and hadn’t raised the color for 
a month or more, and grub got low, and 
winter came on, and we weathered it through 
on mule straight, which isn’t a very pal- 
atable dish, but all things considered is better 
than nothing, by a long odds. 

“T wasn’t lucky as a miner; I wasn’t 
lucky as a marrying man; I wasn’t lucky 
as a hay farmer, and I’ve never succeeded 
yet at anything but driving stage. Every- 
body strikes their level sometime, and I’ve 
hit mine at last.” 

“You must have encountered many em- 
barrassing vicissitudes before you settled in 
this niche,” said I. 

“Well, I'd say I had. Sam and I got 
through the winter by the very skin of our 
teeth. I had four mules and sixteen horses 
left, for I’d been a packer till the process. 
proved too slow, then I went a-prospecting 
and reached a slower gait than ever, and so 
I said to Sam, ‘Suppose we go down into 
the Nokolumne Flat and take a hay ranch. 
There’s money in it, and we'll herd the 
Indians and their horses off the wild grass 
till it matures and then we'll get Greasers 
and Kanakas to harvest it; and we’ll have 
the mules and horses to pack it through to 
Downieville when its baled, and then we'll 
make some money.’ 

“Sam agreed, and 1 sold my two best 
American horses and bought grub, and 
hired the Greasers, and we guarded the hay, 
and when mowing time came I worked 
with the rest of ’em, day and night. I was 
ragged and bronzed and dirty as ever 
you see a fellow, but I looked forward to 
clean profits and a biled shirt in the fall, 
and so I stood it. The hay was all cut and 
cured, and the men were baling it and wait- 
ing to be paid off when we’d make some 
sales after the first pack train of it would be 
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sold in Downieville, and I had been off toa 
rancherie for more grub, It always costs 
like the very dickens to feed Greasers, you 
know.” 

I did not know, but wisely concealed my 
ignorance. 

“The day had been a mortal hot one, 
Some suspicious-looking Vaqueroes had 
been lurking in the vicinity for a week or 
two, and I didn’t feel altogether easy in my 
mind, and one night I waked with a stifling 
sensation as if I was smothering in smoke, 
but I didn’t mind it, though it’s since clear 
to me that it was a warning. 

“I'd been off all day with one of the 
mules after grub, and I’d been delayed a 
little, and when I got back to camp it was 
night, though it was light, like day, as it is 
now, almost, and the men were messing by a 
camp fire, and I knew something was wrong 
the minute I came in sight. 

“ «Guess what’s up?’ says Sam, and I 
could tell by his pale face that there was 
trouble. 

“« The hay’s burned,’ says I. 

“* How d’ye know ?’ says he. 

“*Felt it in my throat,’ says I, and as 
sure as I hold these ribbons I did feel it in 
my throat at that minute, like the smoke of 
a burning haystack, exactly.” 

I did not question the peculiar sensation. 

“«What are you going to do now?’ 
says Sam. 

“Let her rip!’ says I. Excuse me, 
madam,” and the man made a bow in the 
moonlight that would have done no dis- 
credit to a Beau Nash; “excuse me, but 
that’s the slang of the road.” 

“ All right,” said I, “please proceed. I 
am deeply interested.” 

“* Let ’er rip,’ says I, and Sam ripped out 
some awful oaths. Not that he swore as a 
general thing. He had to be awfully worked 
up before he’d swear. 

“Then the Greasers and the Kanakas 
wanted their pay, and there was nothing to 
pay ‘em, and they’re ugly devils when 
they're stirred up; so things looked blue. 
The Vaqueroes had tramped with the 
horses, and we had left only the one pack 
aule I'd had away after grub. 

“*T’ll sell the mule and the men may di- 





vide the price among ’em, if they'll call it 
square,’ says I. 

“ ‘Agreed,’ says they, and there happened 
to come along a prospector whose mule had 
a sore back, and he gave me a hundred 
dollars for the only hoof the pillagers had 
left me. The Greasers and Kanakas divi- 
ded the money, leaving Sam and me without 
a red of it. 

“As fate would have it, Sam Withers 
struck luck right away, for the fellow that 
bought my mule gave him a job at once. 

“ «Never mind me, Sam,’ says I, though 
I did think a little hard of him that he 
seemed ready to abandon me in my sorest 
streak. But I would have died before he 
should have known how miserably used up 
I did feel. Guess I was born under an un- 
lucky star, for I’ve never had any good for- 
tune, except as a stage-driver. 

“Well, I went to Downieville. On my 
way a wagon overtook me, and I had a 
bundle of clothes, the only thing under the 
sun I had left, and I gave them to the 
teamster to carry in the wagon over to town 
and leave ’em at the hotel. 

“Then I trudged on. It was night 
again; just such a night as this, madam, 
and I had only fifty cents—the price of the 
plainest meal was a dollar—and I didn’t 
know where tq go, or what to do. I’ve 
wandered a long way from religion, ma'am, 
but I remembered the Scripture and real- 
ized what it meant as applied to my case at 
least when it said, ‘The foxes have holes, 
and the birds of the air have nests, but the 
Son of man hath not where to lay his 
head.’ ” 

“ That was Jesus,” said I timidly. 

“It was me, madam, that night, and for 
several nights after, as sure as you're born.” 

I did not controvert further, and he con- 
tinued his story. 

“I went up to two or three different men 
when morning came and asked for work. 
Appearances were ag’in me, ma'am. I 
hadn’t changed, or shaved, or washed, or 
brushed for two months, and the scallawag 
who took my bundle on to Downieville horn- 
swaggled it.” 

“What?” 


“Stole it,ma’am. Beg pardon. It’s the 
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slarig of the road. So I had nothing to eat, 
no place to sleep, and nothing to wear. I 
bought me fifty cents’ worth of crackers, and 
spent all my capital. I ate sparingly, stroll- 
ed idly through the town by day, slept in an 
old stable at night, and woke every morning 
half frozen. My rations were reduced to 
three crackers a day. I couldn’t look any- 
body in the face. 
lieve I was wild.” 

Here his eyes glared upon me, and I 
could see by the paling of the harvest moon 
that daylight was dawning, else I should 
have been badly frightened. 

“Do you know what I resolved to do 
next ?”’ said he, 

“Commit suicide?” I asked. 

“No; it’s strange, but I really didn’t 
think of that. I meant to wait till dark and 
then go and rob somebody’s house! And 
I’d have done it, ma’am, but for a woman ! 
She saved me. You see, Mrs. Chatham 
was keeping hotel at Downieville, and I’d 
often patronized her when I had money, but 
now for three days I’d been skulking past 
her house like a famished wolf because I 
was dead broke. I was walking aimlessly 
along the street just after I’d resolved to 
commit burglary, when she ran over from the 
porch and said, ‘ Mr. Rankin, is that you? 
Come over here.’ 

““* What do you want ?’ says I. 

“¢T want you to come and stop at the 
hotel like a gentleman.’ 

“* But I’ve no money.’ 

«That's no difference.’ 

“Nor no good clothes,’ 

“*Brother Jack has clothes, plenty of 
them. Come right along.’ 

“TI forgot that I was bent on burglarizing, 
and I was soon hid away in the bath-room, 
scrubbing off the accumulated dirt and 
arranging myself in Jack’s clothes. 

“When I came to the dining-room the 
widow asked me to sit at her table, and in- 
troduced me to Jack. He proved to be a 
tine fellow. He gave me employment, and 
I was soon in comfortable circumstances, 
the only trouble being that I would take too 
much liquor now and then, which, when 
Mrs. Chatham discovered my failing, caused 
her to set me afloat again, and so I’m des- 


I felt wolfish, and I be- 





tined to be a drunken stage-driver for the 
rest o’ my days.” 

“ But can you not break off the habit ?” 

“What good would that do? I never 
get drunk when on duty, and when I’m off 
I drink to kill memory.” 

“ But, would it not be well to go home 
to you’re dear mother in York State, and 
make her declining days happy? You 
don’t imagine how devotedly she loves you.” 

“It’s too late, ma’am, Besides, my cousin 
married Mollie Winters, and the sight of 
the old place would waken old memories, 
and drive me deeper than ever into drink. 
There’s no more stage-driving in York, and 
I wouldn’t do anything else; so I’ll fight it 
out on this line to the end of the swing.” 

“What of the hereafter?” I could not 
help saying. 

“ ]’ll never find a hotter hell than this!” 
he answered, striking his breast, “and I 
can stand this, so I’ll risk the other.” 

It was early morning now, and we drove 
up toa lonely station in the midst of an arid 
desert, where a pale woman with a fretful 
baby prepared us a hasty breakfast. 

Rankin ate a few mouthfuls and excused 
himself. When next I mounted the box he 
had disappeared and a new driver took his 
piace. 

“Is this the terminus of Rankin’s line?” 
said I. 

**No; not when he’s sober, but he takes 
periodical sprees, and I’ll do double duty 
till he gets over this one rather than have 
him discharged. Don’t report him, please. 
There never was a better-hearted fellow; 
and if the old man knows of this spree he’ll 
be out of a job. Many a poor fellow that 
goes to the bad is more sinned against than 
sinning.” 

The “ old man” thus alluded to was the 
gentlemanly superintendent of the line, and 
knowing him as I do, I could readily com- 
prehend why it was that it was well under- 
stood among all the employés that the dis- 
sipation of any driver when on duty would 
be met with prompt dismissal should the 
facts be known at “ headquarters.” 

Stage-drivers are always generous with 
each other. Their life is a hard and re- 
sponsible one, and I often wonder how 
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many letter-writers, and magazine and 
newspaper readers, ever stop to think of the 
hardships of these men in transmitting the 
mails from post to post, across the conti- 
If there are degrees of exaltation in 


nent, 


the great hereafter, where merit meets its 
just reward, faithful stage-drivers will oc- 
cupy some very high seats, despite their 
temptations and falls. 

ABIGAIL SCOTT DUNIWAY. 


























WHAT SHALL WE DRINK? 


Perspiration, what is it?—Object we have in taking 
Fluid—Alcohol, Tea, Coffee—A Nutritious Drink— 
Fruit Juices—* Home-made” Wines. 


HE heated term is upon us. Active 
exercise raises the heat of the body, 
and nature, by a most kindly provision, 
pours out the fluid secretions, which, evap- 
orating upon the surface or upon the cloth- 
ing, reduce the temperature, and we are 
again comfortable. Without this provision 
we should hardly find much exertion practi- 
cable in very warm weather, and life itself 
would be scarcely endurable. But the fluids 
which are thus poured out must be replaced, 
and nature, by the thirst which she creates, 
calls out for something to take their place. 
What shall it be ? 
Let us see what is gone—water mainly, 
a few salts, and some other waste products 
of the system. Perspiration varies some- 
what in its solid ingredients, according to 
what there is to be thrown out by this chan- 
nel, but water is always present as the main 
constituent, and observe, if you please, it is 
water, and not tea or coffee or spirituous 
liquors ; and it is the water which must be 
replaced. 
Water is by far the largest ingredient of 
the human body, the usual proportion being 





seven-eighths, the dry material being one- 
eighth, or we might say, about one peck of 
“dust” to seven pailfuls of water. This 
amount of fluid is necessary, in order that all 
the functions of the body may be carried on 
easily and effectively. The blood must have 
its proper amount of fluidity, so that it may 
carry the necessary, nutrition to every part ; 
the muscles can not act if they are dry ; the 
eye is nearly all fluid, and even the bones 
themselves have their moisture. Puncture 
any part of the skin, and moisture pours 
out, nay, the very breath that comes from 
our lungs and the invisible perspiration 
from every part of the surface contain so 
much moisture that it can readily be con- 
densed on a cold surface. The sweat from 
the skin amounts to an average of two and 
a half pounds daily. All this must be re- 
placed, and again the question comes, 
Wherewith shall we replace it ? 

At the first glance it would seem that 
nature does not intimate the necessity for 
pleasant flavors in drinks as she does in 
foods. The drink we can pour down quick- 
ly; it does not require digestion or mastica- 
tion. The highest requisite of drinkable wa- 
ter is that it shall be perfectly tasteless ; un- 
less we conclude that it is better or more de- 
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sirable when infused with tea or coffee or min- 
gied with alcoholic drinks. That it is more 
desired in many cases, is abundantly proven 
by the fact that multitudes drink these arti- 
ficial drinks, That these drinks are on the 
whole the most largely patronized, we should 
not like to say; nor that their large patron- 
age indicates a natural law of demand, any 
further than it concerns the water they con- 
tain. It is true, however, that the diffusible 
nature of liquids makes them much sought 
for as the favorite vehicle of agreeable fla- 
vors and stimulating effects, quite aside from 
the quenching of thirst. Without waiting 
for mastication, the mouth may be filled 
with a delicious taste, and without waiting 
for digestion, the entire system may be re- 
freshed and invigorated. This partly results, 
no doubt, from the fact that the increased 
amount of fluidity makes more available the 
nutrition already digested, and partly from 
the feeling of fullness which naturally fol- 
lows their injection, Moreover, any stimu- 
lant they may contain is much more readily 
diffused through the system, since fluids do 
not pass through the process of digestion 
like solids, but are passed off through the 
coats of the stomach and carried to the liver 
through the portal veins and there mingled 
directly with the blood. Solid particles are 
detained in the stomach, but that which is 
perfectly fluid, like alcohol and the theine 
and caffeine of tea and coffee, pass with the 
water which contains them immediately into 
the blood. This fact has its dangers as well 
as its advantages, for if theine and caffeine 
{said to be identical) and the alcohol are 
prone to mischief, they have so much the 
better chance for it. If they are nerve poi- 
sons, this brings them directly into contact 
with the most delicate nerves in the capil- 
lary circulation, and we feel the effects (we 
feel with the nerves) very quickly. If pre- 
viously the nerves were not satisfied, if 
something was wrong and they were telling 
us of it, this stills them—paralyzes them for 
the time being. So if we have a headache 
(which certainly is a complaint of something 


wrong) and the poisonous principle in the | 


tea is strong enough to silence the com- 
plaining nerves, the headache is cured (?) 
for the time being, not by removing the 





cause, but by silencing the faithful sentry 
which had discovered the danger and was 
giving warning. The cause is still there, 
perhaps increased by the poisoning, and 
when the sentry recovers from his stupefac- 
tion, he will cry out again. So it happens 
that tea-drinkers so frequently have head- 
ache and still insist that tea cures it; so 
it also happens that many who are wise 
enough to see their mistake and give up the 
tea, eventually get rid of their headaches. 
But some wonder how it is that tea or 
any other warm drink proves to be so won- 
derfully cooling in hot weather. If they ob- 
serve, they will see that it is mostly by reac- 
tion. It is rather amusing to notice how 
soon after the tea-drinking commences there 
is a cry of “ How warm it is!” and a while 
afterward the drinkers feel cool and delight- 
ful. The heat has induced perspiration, and 
the evaporation of this cools the person, At 
the very same meal those who do not take 
the hot drinks do not feel these extremes. 
They are more even, quiet, and peaceful 
throughout. Perhaps some of the after ef- 
fect is due to the paralysis of the nerves, as 
it certainly is in'the case of alcoholic liquors, 
which are notably drank in cold weather to 
warm up, and in hot to cool off. We have 
already dwelt upon this deceitful peculiarity 
of alcohol, which it holds in common with 
all other nerve poisons, but in so much 
greater degree and with so much worse 
effects, that we really do not like to class 
them together. We will not dwell longer 
upon the effects of alcohol at present. We 
will take it for granted that those of our 
readers who are inaking the inquiry, “ What 
shall we drink?” are not disposed to touch 
even beer or wine as a beverage. We have 
also given our reasons for not drinking milk, 
and those taking it for granted that the only 
thing left to do is to drink water, now begin 
to marshal their objections against that. 
“If water was intended for the universal 
drink, how is it that we find so many places 
where the water is not drinkable ?”’ 
Suppose we illustrate the absurdity of that 
objection by another question: “If it was 
intended that all men should eat food, how 
is it that in so many places no suitable food 
is produced spontaneously?” If the supplies 
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of food can be improved by culture, so can 
the supplies of water be improved by proper 
measures, ‘There are elaborate treatises 
showing the nature of impurities in the wa- 
ters of various localities and how they may 
be purified, while viaducts for conducting 
good water to localities where it is needed, 
are almost as old as civilization itself. The 
folly of disguising the taste of disagreeable 
water, or of pretending to counteract the ef- 
fects of unwholesome water by the infusion 
of tea, coffee, hops, and malt, is too patent 
to require argument. 

There is another consideration, however, 
which requires attention. It is urged that 
hurtful effects ensue from drinking sufficient 
water to quench thirst in very hot weather. 
It is now acknowledged that the most of 
this canger arises from the use of ice-water. 
In desert heat and in shipwreck destitution 
they make no such objection. Nothing is 
so good there “as cool waters to the thirsty 
soul.” It is also possible that the thirst 
which will not be satisfied with water is un- 
natural, and that with better habits of eating 
we should have no occasion for such com- 
But such being the fact, there are 


plaint. 
methods of meeting even this difficulty. 
One of the most popular of these is the use 
of oatmeal, in the proportion of about two 
pounds (or two and a half) to a twelve- 


quart pailful of water. This is largely used 
in factories, glass-works, foundries, navy- 
yards, etc., but is in danger of being dis- 
counted in popular use, because it is found 
to be good enough for horses, Many of the 
car-horses in the cities get their drink by 
the way out of barrels of water creamy- 
white with oatmeal, but we are sorry to add 
that these are not always kept in the sweet- 
est condition, For our own use, we prefer 
to mix and drink it at once. The fine oat- 
meal (Schumacher’s “A”’) is our favorite, 
and two teaspoonfuls of this in a half-pint 
glass of water stirred a minute and then 
drank is a draught both satisfying and 
pleasant. 

But we surmise that the use of fresh fruit 
juices is destined to become more and more 
popular, and we see no objection to it. 
Lemonade is sensible, wholesome, and re- 
freshing, especially when not too sweet and 





not too cold. The acids of fruits and vege- 
tables have a use in the human system 
which is more and more recognized every 
year, and we confess that we are surprised 
that the delicious drinks that can be made 
from a mixture of pine-apple, strawberry, 
cherry, or grape juice with water in the 
fashion of lemonade are not more largely 
used in the hot season. The fruits can 
easily be strained or pressed in this season, 
and the juice heated and canned, exactly as 
fruit is canned and kept at hand to be used 
in case of a deficiency of lemons or other 
fresh fruit. 

To make them into “ wines,” as drinks 
by themselves, is not so desirable. Undi- 
luted, they are too rich to be used as drinks ; 
and for use in cool weather, they arc quite 
uncalled for. There is also danger of their 
fermenting, by imperfect keeping or by 
standing after they are opened, which was 
undoubtedly the manner in which alcoholic 
wine was first introduced to the human 
family. We have suffered too much from 
such causes for temperate people to run any 
further risks in that direction, and besides, 
it is true that the masses of the people are 
still far too ignorant to be trusted with the 
manufacture of any such drinks, to which 
shall be given the sanction of temperance 
people. If the latter drink “sweet wine” 
and “new cider,” why should not they? 
and sad results have too often proven that 
they knew far too little about the orégzm and 
nature of alcohol. Pure home-made wine, 
with “no alcohol in it” (because they had 
put none in), has been the ruin of many a 
family. 

But aside from all this, we need no such 
drink, because it is not physiologically de- 
sirable to make any drink so attractive that 
it shall be taken for its own sake when there 
is no thirst, and drinks always are so taken 
when wines of any kind are used, and per- 
haps we might add, where tea and coffee 
are used. We not unfrequently hear it said = 
“TI seldom drink excepting at meals,” as if 
this were a wholesome habit. The great 
objection to drinking at meal-time is that its 
tendency is to suppress the secretion of sa- 
liva. The food moistened by the drink is 
too often washed down, or at least hurried 
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down, with too little mastication. A much 
less objectionable form of taking what fluids 
we need is in the fruits themselves. Juicy 
as they are, it is a singular fact that they 
produce copious secretions of saliva, recog- 
nized in the “ watering” of the mouth on 
the approach of the tempting morsel. And 
when the fruit is mingled with other food, 
the latter is detained still longer and more 
agreeably in the mouth, and the copious se- 
cretion goes on with the most satisfactory 
results. 

Here, then, we find the harmony of nat- 
ural action and adaptation; how may we 
improve by it? It has been suggested that 
the natural, and therefore the most whole- 
some, method for man to take the fluids 
necessary for his system, is by eating fruits. 
This is certainly a very agreeable method, 
and though it might do away with much 
costly and showy service, we are not certain 
that it need to diminish at all the splendor 
of our tables. Fruit dishes and baskets can 


be made as costly as tea and coffee urns, or 
as sparkling as decanters and pitchers, 


while the fruits can be served out to the 
guests on plate, majolica, or glass ware, 
with costly fruit knives, showy napkins, 
dainty finger-bowls; and fashion could 
doubtless add much more if she chose. 
With all these helps some would be likely to 
see the “natural adaptation” more readily. 

But let us look a few moments more at 
the physiological points. It would give us 
not only a grand riddance from colored tea, 
adulterated coffee, and swill milk, but it 
would remove the difficulties we find in 
impure drinking-water. Here, then, is nat- 
ure’s remedy for a natural difficulty. No 
malaria, no limestone, no stagnant matter 
in good fresh wholesome fruit! Surely, 
when we can do this, we have taken another 
step toward making this earth a pleasant 
habitation, if not a paradise. 

But there are doubters whether fruits will 
afford us sufficient drink, and these doubters 
are especially those who use much salt and 
many fiery condiments, and perhaps we 
might add other thirst- provoking food. 
There is no question but it takes a large 
amount of water to float out of our systems 
all the salt we put in; and if people prefer 





to make such brine-bowls of themselves, we 
do not propose to throw our fruits away 
upon them ; but there are many who live so 
simply and purely in their diet that they find 
in fruits ample supplies of fluids for all but 
the hottest weather, and perhaps they might 
even then, if they had a sufficiency of mel- 
ons and other such fruits at command. 
There is a fine field for experiment in this 
line, and we assure those who choose to try 
them that they will find them both agreea- 
ble and profitable. JULIA COLMAN. 


22. o——-- — 


EFFECT OF GIVING UP LIQUOR IN OLD 
AGE.—Rev. T. H. Chope, of North Devon, 
writes as follows to the London Zzmes : “ It 
is frequently affirmed that any sudden ab- 
stinence from alcoholic beverages in a per- 
son—much more an aged person—who has 
used them through life, is prejudicial to 
health. An instance has lately come under 
my observation of the beneficial results aris- 
ing from the sudden disuse of alcoholic 
stimulants by a widow of eighty-two sum- 
mers. Her usual drink has been gin. She 
suffered from occasional attacks of gout in 
her left hand, and also a running foot-sore. 
Upon her reaching the age of eighty—that 
is, two years ago—she suddenly adopted 
the total abstaining principle, much to the 
surprise and consternation of her friends, 
who all prophesied a speedy and sudden 
termination of her life for the want of her 
accustomed potations. Nothing of the kind. 
The toe healed, the gout vanished, and for 
two years she has been free from these har- 
assing complaints, and is a living monument 
of the good effected by the sudden adoption 
of the non-alcoholic vegzmen. She is in her 
eighty-third year, and frequently walks out 
in her son’s garden or farm-yard without 
any covering on her head. Her memory is 
excellent, and she bids fair to become a 
centenarian.”’ 

This is a remarkable case of recuperative 
energy, and indicates a very unusual or- 
ganization, especially the power to combat 
the poison of alcohol, and to maintain a 
good balance of vitality throughout a long 
contest. As a rule, very few gin drinkers 
survive to eighty. 
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A STUDY IN VEGETARIANISM, ' 


BEING AN EXPERIMENT MADE BY DR. EUGENE BILFINGER, OF HALLE, GERMANY, 
UPON HIMSELF. 


hs is only very recently that we have had 
discussions upon the subject of vegeta- 
rianism. Medical men have usually taken 
sides against it. For this reason it may 
perhaps be interesting to a large number 
of persons, if I, who have experimented 
upon myself for a considerable length of 
time with this method of living, should give 
the results at which I have arrived. For- 
merly, I naturally shared with all other 
physicians the universal prejudice against a 
fleshless diet, believing that it had an effect 
to weaken the physical and _ intellectual 
powers and the capacity to endure; and 
that it robbed life of most of its gustatory 
enjoyment. 

By way of preface I may state that a long 
personal acquaintance with a young vege- 
tarian of cheerful disposition, in whose case 
1 found none of the evil results I had 
looked for, gradually brought me to a posi- 
tion where I was able to iay aside my prej- 
udices; and, furthermore, a desire was 
awakened to investigate the effects of this 
proscribed method of living in a scientific 
manner, by experiments made upon myself. 
And, being in a condition of perfect health, 
I hoped to be able to make a careful object- 
ive study. 

In the first place, in spite of my uncon- 
querable prejudice against the medical 
literature of the laity, I read the writings on 
vegetarianism of Hahn, Baltzer,Von Seefeld, 
and others. To my great surprise, I found 
these works to be of the highest interest. 
They opened my mind to perceive a multi- 
tude of causes of disease, concerning which 
a physician’s knowledge is sadly deficient, 
for they showed me that improper eating 
and drinking were among the principal 
causes of disease and death in society. An 
old French proverb says, that “ One-half 
of Paris dies from dining, the other half 
from supping.”’ 

As to what is best in the way of eating 
and drinking, physicians, as a rule, are quite 
as ignorant as non-medical men; and, in- 








deed, their opinions upon these points are 
based upon what has been customary among 
the people from time immemorial. This is 
perfectly natural, since science, when it 
treads upon the domain of dietetics, has no 
certain foundation under its feet, and even 
up to the present time, only the chemical, 
and, therefore, one-sided and untenable view 
has been given. Virchow was honest enough 
to confess this, since, in his lecture on food 
and diet, he says: “A strictly scientific 
system of diet has been hitherto impossible ; 
and it is, in fact, astonishing, that after so 
many thousands of years, neither experience 
nor science, as one would think, is able- to 
bring this, first of all questions in which the 
interests of humanity are concerned, to a 
proper solution.”” Also, Prof. Voit, a special 


investigator in this department, in his most 
recent publication, declares that “ What, 
and how much, a man, under all the varying 


circumstances of his life, requires for his 
sustenance, should we, first of all, truly 
know; and yet is our knowledge herein, 
alas! very meagre, and not at all commen- 
surate with the importance of the subject.” 
According to this statement it is not difficult 
to understand how the present theories ot 
diet have been influenced by custom, and 
why a flesh diet has been glorified as the 
self-evident and indispensab!e means of 
nourishment. Sang indeed, Prof. Bock in 
his time, in the Garten Lauébe, that flesh food 
increases the poetic fancy, and so he recom- 
mended to the Silesians to eat roast beet 
instead of potatoes. And so Prof. Mole- 
schoff, a no less powerful champion of a flesh 
diet, says in his lectures: **To every meal 
belongs meat.” 

On the other hand, writers on vegetarian- 
ism have shown me by proofs drawn from 
the book of nature that the eating of mcat 
is merely an acquired habit, and it needs 
but little consideration to discover that it 
may be wholly dispensed with, or that it is 
a food wasteful of the strength and vigor. 
And it is not to be denied, certainly, that 
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about 300,000,000 Buddhists in India, China, 
and Japan, live almost exclusively without 
animal food, and are not on that account 
any the less strong and robust, and these 
reach for the most part a very advanced 
age. So is it indeed also a fact that the 
rural population of nearly every civilized 
country, from the earliest times, though 
perhaps not from choice, have been more or 
less vegetarians. Nevertheless, they have 
been the most healthy people; as, for ex- 
ample, the higher class of Italian laborers, 
who perform the most arduous duties. 
And who will deny that the possibility of 
obtaining our nourishment from sources 
which shall make the shedding of blood 
unnecessary would be gratifying to the 
humane and moral sense? So is it also 
well known that in all ages various persons 
—philosophers and poets, among the an- 
cients, Pythagoras, Plato, and Plutarch; 
and in more recent times, Shelley, Leibnitz, 
Newton, and others, have, from esthetic 
considerations, for a considerable portion of 
their lives at least, eschewed animal food, 
nevertheless they have been the most beau- 
tiful examples of the intellectual life of our 
time. 

In spite of these facts, which, at all events, 
are well worth considering, I was somewhat 
doubtful as to whether a fleshless diet 
would be suitable for us who, for genera- 
tions, have been accustomed to the use of 
animal food ; and as to whether, on account 
of climatic conditions, we could employ it 
without injury. In order to arrive at an in- 
dependent opinion on this. subject, I hold 
that an extended practical investigation by 
actual experiment in this manner of living, 
isindispensab!e. Alas! that so many, both 
professionals and non-professionals, speak 
and write against vegetarianism according 
to received prejudices, without having 
made any such experiment. A person ac- 
customed to meat, who occasionally makes 
a dinner of pan-cakes and salad, can not 
appreciate the value of vegetarianism, and 
is not, therefore, justified in speaking to its 
prejudice. In this way only a distorted 
judgment can originate ; just as one school 
of medicine forms an opinion adverse to 
another school, upon what is merely hear-. 





say evidence. The vegetarian experiment 
demands, indeed, from men of culture in 
modern times, some self-sacrifice, and the 
moral courage necessary to liberate them- 
selves from the popular opinicns of the day, 
for the sake of truth. Nor ‘nust they be 
afraid of ridicule. For myself, the experi- 
ment had few difficulties, since I had already 
made the foundations of mudern hygienic 
science my own. So had I accustomed my- 
self beforehand to think of beer, wine, coffee, 
and similar means of excitement as things 
seldom to be indulged in. I thought that 
smoking was to be avoided, as an unneces- 
sary filling of the lungs with soot; and that 
pure: fresh air was to be considered most 
important, as a means of nourishment by 
day and by night, together with much more 
that was essential. 

The experiment now became to. me an 
easy one, for, in addition, I had for a long 
time previously been accustomed to eat 
Graham bread, one of the principal articles 
of a vegetarian dietary. Thus prepared, I 
ventured to make the experiment scientific- 
ally, and resolved that for the period of 
one year, beginning January 1, 1876, I 
would abstain wholly from: animal foorl in 
every form. Since I was vigorous, well- 
nourished, somewhat inclined indeed to 
corpulency, and temperate withal, I hoped 
to be able to venture a good deal. My food 
consisted now of unccoked milk and bread, 
of soups of all kinds without meat, but with 
butter only, wheat, corn, rice, and the like ; 
of the many varieties of vegetables, as of 
fruits of every kind. To my great astonish- 
ment, a vegetarian table offered, without 
roast beef or steak, a more than abundant 
variety. This is shown indeed by the large 
cook-books of Von Theodore Hahn, Von 
Ottilie Ebmeyer, and others, which contain 
over 1,200 recipes for the preparation of 
purely vegetable dishes. Since I entered 
upon this manner of living, neither after 
eight, nor after fourteen, nor after forty days, 
in spite of the most extreme hard work, pro- 
tracted walks, and the practice of my pro- 
fession, have I at any time become weary 
or fclt fatigue; but, on the contrary, have 
felt fresher, more enduring, and more ca- 
pable of hard work. So I lost the fears I 
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had in the beginning as to whether or not 
I should obtain a sufficiency of albumen. 
Indeed, the longer I went on, the less did I 
fear this, and I therefore soon discontinued 
the use of eggs, since it gradually came 
about that the more simple the food, the 
better I liked it. But in spite of this change 
I could not perceive the least diminution of 
my powers of endurance. Indeed once, for 
four weeks during the heat of summer, half 
out of curiosity, I made trial of the cold 
food of the Swiss herd-maidens of the Alps, 
and during this time partook of no cooked 
food; and thus, at the same time, made a 
partial investigation of the question of ab- 
stinence from salt. Genuine Graham bread, 
as it is well known, contains the addition 
of no salt. Incredible as it may seem, it is 
nevertheless true, that during this time I 
was most lively, cheerful, and happy, and 
felt myself to be in all respects at my best, 
and so was able to make in my own person 
a scientific experiment which completely 
disproves the popular dogma that man can 
not exist without salt. Whoever does not, 
by discarding the skins and bran, remove 
from fruits and grains the mineral matter 
which nature has put there, requires the 
addition of no salt to his food. This littie 
episode is given only as an example of the 
way in which vegetarianism in many re- 
spects rectifies science, and besides teaches 
each one how to distinguish between the 
essential and the non-essential requirements, 
and leads to the most simple and natural 
way of living. 

As for the rest, I persevered in my ex- 
perimental trial conscientiously, and during 
those 365 days, for only three times, in the 
first quarter of the year, did I, from social 
considerations, make some slight departures 
from my general way of living. At this 
period, at a general festival, 1 made some 
concession for the sake of society. 

With the exception of the first eight days, 
during which time I missed the customary 
stimulation of flesh food, I enjoyed my re- 
pasts exceedingly. Hunger was a most 
excellent sauce, and I had indeed, as the 
experiment progressed, a constantly im- 
proving sense of taste and smell. I rejoiced 
in the best sleep, and there was a constant, 





undisturbed condition of good health. Cor- 
poreally, I decreased somewhat in weight ; 
I weighed five kilogrammes less after the 
first six months. For mountain climbing 
and pedestrian tours my capacity to endure 
was greatly increased, and to these active 
exercises, rather than to my fleshless diet, 
was my loss in weight to be attributed. 


| For during my year of experiment I was 


physically more active, and also more mod- 
erate in my eating and drinking than for- 
merly. I soon observed that by this unstim- 
ulating manner of living the demand for 
spirituous liquors and similar means of 
excitement decreased, and likewise that I 
was completely satisfied on a much smaller 
quantity of food than before on a mixed 
diet. This latter observation was to me 
worthy of notice, since it disproved the 
formerly cherished opinion that vegetarians 
had to swallow an enormous quantity of 
food in order to be properly nourished. 
Nothing can be more erroneous than this 
idea, and it originates from another mis- 
taken opinion, namely, that vegetarians are 
mere vegetable and grass eaters and wor- 
shipers. Rightly regarded, however, the 
vegetarian takes vegetables and salads only 
as additions to his food, the nutritious 
grains and fruits forming the basis of his. 
diet. * 

Just as unfounded is another objection 
which has been raised against vegetable food 
on the side of science; that is, that vegetables 
are more difficult of digestion than the 
flesh of animals, and that, therefore, a 
smaller portion of it is digested. Perhaps 
many plants used for food are more difficult 
of digestion, especially to weakened digestive 
organs, as, for example, beans and peas 
cooked in the ordinary way; properly pre- 
pared, however, even these become easy of 
digestion, as is proved by the leguminous. 
preparations of Hartenstein, well known as 
consisting of finely-ground beans, peas, and 
lentils. They have great celebrity, are eas- 
ily digested, and strengthening foods for 
invalids. On the other hand, nature does 
not offer to man his food in a concentrated 
form. A food containing nothing but pure 
nourishment would be like an atmosphere 
of pure oxygen, and would not contribute- 
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to man’s welfare. A flesh diet is some- 
what analogous to an atmosphere of pure 
“oxygen, and wears out the body too rapid- 
ly. Vegetable food is, on the contrary, 
unexciting; it has neither a chemical nor a 
stimulating effect upon the organs, and 
-offers to the vegetarian the not to be des- 
pised advantage, that he has not, as the 
flesh-eater—for example, the Englishman 
with his enormous quantity of pills, aperient 
waters, and such like—to battle against 
habitual constipation. 

During the latter part of my experimental 
year, I had a season of excessively hard 
labor, including much watching at night. 
In spite of my abstinence from meat and 
wine, my strength did not desert me; in- 
deed I bore the severe trial cheerfully and 
with unbroken spirit. 

To my discredit—the learned doctors will 
say; and I acknowledge it—in the course 
of my experiment, having been convinced 
of the advantages of the vegetarian manner 
-of living upon the side of dietetics, and also 
upon the side of esthetics, economy, and 
morality, out of a Saul I had become a 
Paul. I have since that time had no reason 
to change my views. My opinion agrees 
fully with that of Hufeland, who, in his 
“Art of Prolonging Life,” says: “Man in 
the selection of his food always leans more 
toward the vegetable kingdom. Animal 
food is always more exciting and heating; 
-on the contrary, vegetables make a cool and 
mild blood. We also find that not the 
flesh-eaters, but those who live upon vege- 
tables, fruit, grains, and milk, attain the 
greatest age.” Also Niemeyer, of Leipsic, 
who a few years ago spoke of vegetarians 
as being wonderfully healthy, in his most 
recent work, which contains the kernel of 
the vegetarian theory, greets the friends of, 
a natural manner of living (vegetarians), as 
a courageous minority, and as pioneers of a 
worthy reform in society. Indeed he pict- 
ures the children of vegetarians as models 
of a natural nourishment, and allows to the 
adults the evidence of physical elasticity and 
endurance. From the fullest conviction, 
therefore, 1 give it as my deliberate opinion 
that vegetarianism is a justifiable reaction 
. against Liebig’s albuminous theories of diet, 


upon which the modern doctrine of meat- 
eating is built; and that it opposes and 
| has a tendency to correct the pernicious 
| theory everywhere prevalent, that meat and 
| wine are the most strengthening articles of 
| diet; and that on this account alone it 
| deserves consideration and respect from 
| science. Moreover, on account of its in- 
fluence in the domain of national economy, 
| is vegetarianism worthy of the attention of 
yall who have the physical and moral welfare 
( of the people at heart. To all the friends 
of man, therefore, is it to be personally 
recommended, and on every suitable oppor- 
tunity a knowledge of vegetarianism should 
be imparted. Propagation of these ideas 
among our people is indeed of very recent 
date. Each one must begin with himself, 
for each has his own special difficulty. 
Vegetarianism is, however, in its whole nat- 
ure so true, that in later centuries there 
will certainly be a conflict in its favor. 
Translated from the German by 
M. L. HOLBROOK, M.D. 
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WRITER in the Popular Science 
Monthly relates a singular physiologi- 


A 


cal incident as follows: 


“Twas once sitting in a cool underground 
saloon at Leipsic while without people were 
ready to die from the heat, when a new 
guest entered and took a seat opposite to 
me. The sweat rolled in great drops down 
his face, and he was kept busy with bis 
handkerchief, till at last he found relief in 
the exclamation : 

“*Fearfully hot!’ 

“I watched him attentively as he called 
for a cool drink, for I expected every mo- 
ment that he would fall from his chair in a 
fit of apoplexy. The man must have no- 
ticed that I was observing him, for he 
turned toward me suddenly, saying: 

“*T am acurious sort of a person, am I 
not ?’ 

“«Why?’ I asked. 

“*Because I perspire only on the right 
side.’ 

“And so it was. His right cheek and 
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the right half of his forehead were as hot as 
fire, while the left side of the face bore 
not a trace of perspiration. I had never 
seen the like, and, in my astonishment, was 
about to enter into conversation with him 
regarding the physiological curiosity, when 
his neighbor on the left broke in with the 
remark ; 

“«Then we are the opposites and coun- 
terparts of each other, for I perspire only 
on the left side.’ 

“This, too, was the fact. So the pair 
took seats opposite to each other and shook 
hands like two men who had just found 
each his other half. 

“Well, this makes an end of natural 
history,’ exclaimed another guest, who 
hitherto had quietly gazed on this strange 
performance as though it were a play; and 
every one that overheard what was said 





came to look at this novel wonder. ‘This 
makes an end of natural history !’ 

“ This expression excited me to laughter, 
and involuntarily I exclaimed : 

“*No, sir; this is just the beginning of 
natural history; for nature has many 
strange caprices even as regards her sym- 
metry.” 

“I then mentioned the case of a man I 
had known in my boyhood, who, Janus-like, 
had two totally different faces—on one side 
laughing, on the other crying. Naturally 
I dreaded this strange, double face, with its 
one side smooth, plump, and comely like a 
girl’s cheek, while the other was all scarred 
by the small-pox. This side of the face 
denoted churlishness; and, while the other 
side wore a smile, this boded mischief. In 
this instance disease had been unsym- 
metrical.” 








NOTES IN SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE. 


Origin of Petroleum.—tThis is one 
of the questions that has long agitated the 
scientific world, and upon the answer to it 

‘ more depends than seems to at first sight. 

1, 1f we know its source we can fairly deter- 
mine as to the nature and extent of the 
‘ supplies, and as to where to look for them. 
The Scientific American says: “Some have 
thought that the oils have been produced by 
a slow distillation during the process of coal 
formation. A fatal objection, however, to 
this theory is found in the fact that Great 
Britain, which has immense coal-beds, con- 
tains nothing of the kind, though supposed 
traces have been tound here and there. The 
silurian and devonian rocks, which contain 
the sources of most of the oil-wells ncw in 
existence, have great quantities of fossil re- 
mains, and this has suggested the theory that 
the oils have resulted from their decomposi- 
tion. . 

Prof. Mendeljeff thinks that on the first 
formation of the earth vast reservoirs of in- 
organic iron and carbon existed in the in- 
terior of the globe. These were reached by 
the water condensing on the newly-formed 
land and percolating beneath its surface. 
The heat decomposed the water into its com- 
ponent parts, oxygen and hydrogen, the first 
forming with the iron oxide of iron, the latter 
with the carbon petroleum and other hydro- 
carbons. If this theory be the correct one, 
there still exist in the center of the earth 
reservoirs of petroleum that are to the sources 
as yet known as the ocean is to the spring, 
whose waters finally find a resting-place in 
its bosom. 

Dr. T. Sterry Hunt, of Massachusetts, pro- 





pounded in 1861 a theory to which he still 
adheres, He thinks that many of the ani- 
mated beings of early ages were half vegceta- 
ble, half animal, and that the decomposition 
of their tissues produced what is known as 
mineral oil. Certain magnetic oliferous lime- 
stones have been found to contain 4} per 
cent. of their bulk of petroleum. A square 
mile of these thirty-five feet thick would 
yield nearly §,000,00@barrels, and as the area 
of these rocks is vety great, they may contain 
supplies calculated to last an indefinite period 
of time. The subject is one well worthy the 
attention of all interested in oil-wells. 


Comparative Physiology among 
DIFFERENT Races.—A correspondent of the 
London 7imes gives an interesting account 
of certain investigations in anthropology 
made by an eminent medicist. He says: 
“The department of anthropometry, of so 
much importance to the science of anthro- 
poiogy, has recently been carried to great 
perfection and its method extensively ap- 
plied. Some very curious and very inter- 
esting results have thus been obtained ; some 
of the most interesting of these have been 
recently published by Dr. A. Weisbach, chief 
physician to the Austro-Hungarian Hospital 
in Constantinople, who, Dr. Von Scherzer 
tells us, has probably taken more measure- 
ments of living men than any other anthro- 
pologist. Dr. Weisbach’s measurements re- 
fer to 19 different peoples and more than 200 
individuals from the most various parts of 
the earth. The most interesting of these 
measurements refer to the pulse. the length 
of the body, the circumference of the head, 
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the height and length of the nose, as well as 
the comparison of the length of the arm and 
bones with each other. ‘Thus, for example, 
the number of pulse-beats per minute varies 
within wide limits; the Congo negroes, (62), 
and, next to them, the Hottentots and Rou- 
manians, (64), have the slowest pulses. Then 
follow the Zingani, (69), Magyars and Kafirs, 
(70), North Slavs (72) and Siamese, (74), Sun- 
danese and Sandwich Islanders, (78), Jews, 
Javanese, and Bugis, (77), Amboinese and 
Japanese, (78), and lastly the Chinese, (79). 
The quickest pulses belong to the Tagals, 
(80), the Madurese and Nikobars, (84). As 
to height, the smallest among the peoples 
measured are the Hottentots, (1,286 milli- 
metres); this is far behind any other people, 
as the next, the Tagals, are 1,562. Then fol- 
low the Japanese, (1,569), the Amboinese, 
(1,594), Jews, (1,599), Zingani, (1,609), Aus- 
tralians, (1,617), Siamese, (1,622), Madurese, 
(1,628), South Chinese, (1,630), Nikobars, 
(1,631), Roumanians, (1,643), Sundanese, 
(1,646), Javanese, (1,657), Magyars, (1,658), 
Bugis, (1,661), North Slavs, (1,671), North 
Chinese, (1,675), and Congo negroes, (1,676). 
The longest measurements, however, are 
found among the Sandwich Islanders and 
Kanaks, (1.700 millimetres), Kafirs, (1,753), 
and the Maoris of New Zealand, (1,757) To 
compare these with the stature of European 
peoples, we find that of the English and Irish 
to be 1,690 millimetres; the Scotch, 1,708; 
Swedes, 1.700; Norwegians, 1,728; Danes, 
1,685; Germans, 1,680; French, 1,667; 
Italians, 1,668. and lastly, Spaniards and 
Portuguese, 1.658. The greatest circumfer- 
ence of the head is found among the Pata- 
gonians. (614 millimetres), and Maoris, (600). 
Following these are the Kafirs, (575), Niko- 
bars, (367), North Slavs, (554), Congo Ne- 
groes, South Chinese, and Kanaks, (553), 
Tagals, Sundanese, and Roumanians, (552), 
Japanese, (550), Bugis and Jews, (545), Am- 
boinese, (344), Javanese, (542), Hottentots, 
(540), and, lastly, the Zinganis and Siamese, 
(529). Stature and circumference of head 
generally stand to each other in opposite re- 
lations ; although there are exceptions, as in 
the case of the Siamese with small stature 
and small head, and the Patagonians with 
great height and large head. The breadth 
of the root of the nose is found greatest 
among the Patagonians. (41 millimetres), less 
among the Congo Negroes, (36), Australians, 
Maoris, and South Chinese, (35), Sundanese, 
Amboinese, Bugis, Nikobars, Tagals, and 
Kanaks, (34), North Chinese, Kafir, North 
Slavs, Roumanians. Magyars, and Zinganis, 
(33), Jews, Japanese, Siamese, Javanese, and 
Hottentots. (32). The Jews and Patagonians 
excel in length of nose, (71 millimetres) 
Following these are the Kanaks, (54), Rou- 
manians, (53), North Slavs and Maoris. (52), 
Tagals, (51). Japanese and North Chinese, 
(50), Siamese, Magyars, Zingani, Madurese, 
(49). Amboinese, (48), Nikobars, (47), Sun- 
danese, Javanese, South Chinese, Kafirs, 
(46), Hottentots, (44), Congo Negroes, (42), 
Bugis, (41), and Australians, (30) The 





breadth of the nostrils gives quite another 
arrangement. Here we find the Australians 
excel, (52 millimetres); then come Congo 
Negroes, (48). Kafirs and Patagonians, (44). 
Tagals, (42), Nikobars, (41), Hottentots and 
Sundanese, (40), Malay races, (39), South 
Chinese, (37), North Chinese, (36), Japanese, 
North Slavs, Roumanians, Zingani, (35). 
Magyars and Jews, (34). With regard to the 
bust, it is found that the North American 
Indians and the Polynesians excel all others 
in size. Next to them come the North, 
Middle, and East‘Europeans; after them 
come the West Europeans, Negroes, and 
after them the South Europeans, who are 
followed by the East Asiatics and Malays. 
Among European peoples, in respect of 
race, we find the narrowest chests among the 
Semites, followed in order by Romanee, 
Celts, Fins, Zingani, Germans, and Slavs. 
Interesting results are obtained by compari- 
son of the length of the arm and the leg- 
bones. Among East Europeans the leg- 
bones throughout are longer than the arm; 
among Australians, Polynesians, and es- 
pecially East Asiatics and Patagonians, the 
leg-bones are shorter than the arm. Among 
Africans, only the Congo Negroes have the 
leg-bones longer than the arm. Dr. Von 
Scherzer, to whose paper we are indebted 
for these details, points out some impor- 
tant conclusions to be drawn from these 
data as to the classification of races of 
men. These we have not space to go into. 
While, of course, it would be quite mislead- 
ing to build any classification upon anthro- 
pometric measurements alone, their impor- 
tance, when obtained in large numbers and 
with trustworthy accuracy, as a help to an- 
thropologists is very great.” 


A Feathered Sentinel.—In Buenos 
Ayres there lives a bird which appears to 
devote his existence to filling the post of 
volunteer sentinel, warning other birds of 
the approach of their common enemy, man. 

From its unceasing, unwearied, hawk cry, 
whic!: often disturbs the silence of the night 
as well as of the day, and which sounds like 
Ta-ru-te-ro, the natives give it that name, but 
it is known to naturalists as Valnellus- 
Cayanus, 

“While riding over the grassy plains,” 
says Mr. Darwin, who tells us about them, 
“one is constantly pursued by these birds, 
which appear to hate mankind. To the 
sportsman they are most annoying, by warn- 
ing every other bird and animal of his ap- 
proach.” 


The Ainos of Northern Japan.— 
A people who. most innocently and unwit- 
tingly, have long posed in books of travel 
and theory as “ hairy-men ” are the Ainos who 
inhabit Yezo, Saghalin,and the Kurile Islands. 
Though now confined to the coldest portion 
of the Mikado’s Empire, they once inhabited 
almost the entire area of the main island, 
Hondo (most incorrectly called Niphon), In 
this paper we shall show, among other things, 
that the reputed “ canine origin ” of the Ainos 
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and their almost beast-like hairiness are 
myths and foolish stories of their conquerors, 
the Japanese. 

The term “Aino” is of comparatively 
modern origin. They were anciently called 
Ebisu (savages) or Yezo people, when Yezo 
(Yesso) meant all the unknown land north- 
ward of the shifting frontiers of the ancient 
Japanese Empire—that is, the land in and 
north and east of what is now the great plain 
of Yedo. The wave of Japanese civilization 
rolled upward from the south, and the Ebisu 
or Ainos moved before it. Japanese scholars 
variously derive the modern ephithet Aino 
from inu, a “dog ;” ai no ko, “ offspring of 
the middle,” z. ¢., child of a breed between 
human being and dog. 

Their traditional origin, said to be given 
by themselves (though the story bears a savor 
of having been originated by their Japanese 
conquerors), is as follows: A prince of one 
of the kingdoms of Asia, named Kamui, had 
three daughters. One of them, whose body 
was covered with hair, quitted her father’s 
palace at night, and fled to the sea. There 
she found a deserted canoe having on board 
a huge dog. The young girl resolutely em- 
barked, and set out on a voyage to the East. 
After some months the young princess landed 
in an uninhabited and mountainous country. 
There she gave birth to two children, a boy 
and a girl, who were the ancestors of the 
Aino race. Later the two children married 
with one another. Their offspring in turn 
married, some among themselves, others with 
the bears of the mountains. The children 
of these last were extraordinary men, brave 
warriors and famous hunters. After having 
remained in this country (where the Ainos 
live) during many years, they emigrated to- 
ward the North, where, continuing to inhabit 
the high table-land of the inaccessible mount- 
ains, they exist through the ages, not subject 
to death, and direct by their magic influences 
the actions and destinies of mankind (the 
Ainos). 

The Yezo bear is one of the most imposing 
and magnificent of its species. The Ainos 
contest supremacy with him, venerate, deify 
him. He is the standard of their comparison 
of manly person and character, the burden 
of their national chant, and the symbol of all 
that deserves respect. Upon the death of a 
hunter by a bear, his relative vows to avenge 
his death, and becomes a revenger of blood 
against the brute enemy. — Wm. E. GRiFFis. 


A Cheap Greenhouse.—The Ger- 
mantown Telegraph says: “ The cheapest plan 
of erecting a greenhouse that we have any 
knowledge of—and we used one successfully 
for many years—is to dig out a pit ina side 
hill, where the upper end will be just above 
ground and the lower end will be two or 
three feet above ground, where the door must 
be, with two or three steps down for an en- 
trance. Wall up, roof the wall, and cover 
the whole with sash, as in hot-beds, the sash 
having more fall, say three feet in a width 
of two, the house being fifteen by ten. Erect 





in this the stand of shelves, and when it is 
time to take up the summer flowers, bulbs, 
etc., store them here. The glass should be 
covered with thick straw mats, which can be 
removed even when the weather is coldest, 
in clear weather, for an hour or two at mid- 
day, to get the warmth and influence of the 
sun. At such times ventilation also should 
be attended to, by slightly opening a sash or 
two. No fire is needed. Nearly all readily 
flowering plants will bloom, and there will 
scarcely be a week during the winter that a 
bouquet may not be gathered, if the house is 
properly managed.” 
‘* THE noblest men I know on earth, 
Are men whose hands are brown with toil, 
Who, backed by no ancestral oe, 
Hew down the woods and till the soil, 
And win thereby a nobler fume 
Than follows king’s or warrior’s name.” 


Soot vs. Wireworms, — A corre- 
spondent of the London Land and Wat:r 
found the wireworm so abundant in every 
part of the garden he was set to cultivate, 
that he could scarcely grow a potato or a Car- 
rot without its being rendered useless by it ; 
and among the various things he was led to 
adopt as preventives, soot appeared to be the 
only effectual remedy. This he applied to 
potato crops in the following manner: The 
drills were got ready in their usual way, and 
the sets laid in at the bottom of each drill ; 
the soot was then put down upon them, in 
quantity sufficient to cause the drills to as- 
sume quite a black appearance. This being 
done, the drills were closed in the ordinary 
manner to the natural level, and the work 
was finished. Wherever soot was applied 
the crops turned out clean and good, scarcely 
a trace of the wiregvorm’s ravages was to be 
seen, while those from rows not dressed with 
soot were quite the reverse—the potatoes be- 
ing pierced through in every direction, and 
fit only for feeding pigs. 


Lumber from Straw.—Mr. S. H. 
Hamilton, of Bushnell, Ill., has discovered 
a process for making hard wood lumber out 
of common straw, with all the effects of pol- 
ish and finish which is obtainable on the 
hardest of black walnut and mahogany, at as 
little cost as clear pine lumber can be manu- 
factured for. The process of manufacture as 
explained by Mr. Hamilton is as follows: Or- 
dinary straw board, such as is manufactured 
at any paper-mill, is used for the purpose. 
As many sheets are taken as are required to 
make the thickness of lumber desired. These 
sheets are passed through a chemical solu- 
tion, which thoroughly softens up the fiber 
and completely saturates it, The whole is 
then passed through a succession of rollers, 
dried and hardened during the passage, as 
polished, and comes out of the other end of 
the machine hard, dry lumber, ready for use. 
It is claimed that the chemical properties 
hardening in the fiber entirely prevent water 
soaking, and render the lumber combustible 
only in very hot fire. The hardened finish 
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on the outside also makes it impervious to 
water. The samples exhibited could hardly 
be told from hard wood lumber, and in saw- 
ing it the difference could not be detected. 
lt is susceptible of a very high polish, and 
samples of imitation of marble, mahogany, 
etc., were shown, which might deceive the 
most experienced eyc. Not only does Mr. 
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WHAT IS MIND? 


WE should be glad to resolve this 

question to the satisfaction of the 
many of our correspondents who propound 
it, but we frankly acknowledge that we can 
not. Large libraries could be made up of 
the treatises which have been written by 
the learned for the purpose of enlightening 
the world on the subject, but after all it 
comes to this: We know of mind only 
The 
customary method of thinkers for ages has 


by its phenomena, and by contrast. 


"been to describe mind by comparing its 
phenomena with the properties of matter. 
To use language quite common in this 
‘treatment of the subject: when we are 
conscious of anything as having the 
property of Extension our consciousness 
4s occupied with the outer world and 
material objects, with things which are not 


mind. When we are feeling pleasure or 





Hamilton claim a substitute for lumber in 
sash, doors and blinds, and finishing stuff, 
but also as a substitute for black-walnut and 
other woods in the manufacture of all kinds 
of fine furniture, coffins, etc., and also an ex- 
cellent substitute for marble-top tables, 
mantel-pieces, etc. He claims that it will 
not warp in the least.—Farmer’s Magazine. 
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pain, remembering or reflecting, and are 
not conscious or observant of anything ex- 
tended, we are said to be in a state of sub- 
jective consciousness, or our mind is acting 
in itself. The degree of mental activity 
depends upon the nature of the influence 
which has aroused the faculties. Emotion 
or passion produces the strongest expres- 
sion. Yet such is the closeness of the 
relation subsisting between the mind and 
external nature that the major part of men- 
tal activity is resultant from impressions 
made upon the faculties by physical objects. 
There is a class of thinkers who claim that 
mind is a growth dependent upon external 
impressions, and not an entity distinct from 
the physical. Another class attributes to 
mind a spiritual or immaterial consistency, 
and claims that it is something above the 
physical, yet operating upon it through the 
brain, and according to the perfection of 
that organism is the refinement of its ex- 
pression in human life. Another class 
which counts among its members some of 
the leaders in modern science, strongly in- 
sists that mind is simply a production or 
excretion of the brain tissue, an essence, 
This 
last class places mind on the same footing 
with other subjects of observation, and 
predicates its nature according to their 


subtile enough, of material elements. 


analysis of its phenomena. They relegate 
to the domain of fancy all discussion that 
In 
other words, they demand positive evidence, 
literal facts, for their belief in things mental 
as well as in things physical. 


may not be sustained by phenomena. 
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As for ourselves, we are inclined to re- 
gard mind as an entity superior to brain 
tissue, but how it is brought into contact 
and relation with the brain is beyond our 
power to explain. 

This is not our construction (if construc- 
tion it can be called) of the intelligent 
It has been held by the 
Dr. 
Gall himself says: ‘When I say that the 
exercise of our faculties, moral and intel- 


sense or mind. 
leading phrenologists from the first. 


lectual, depends upon material conditions, I 
do not mean that our faculties may be a 
product of the organization; that would 
confound the conditions with the efficient 
causes—I hold to what one can subject to 
observation. Thus I consider our moral 
and intellectual faculties only so far as they 
become phenomena through the agency of 
the cerebral organs.”* 

In harmony with this great teacher, Dr. 
Spurzheim says: “We separate the facul- 
ties of the soul or of the mind and consider 
the cerebral parts as instruments by means 
And 
later, Dr. Capen, author of “ The History 


of which they manifest themselves.” 


of Democracy,” says, ina pamphlet which 
was published in answer toa criticism of 
phrenology which had appeared in The 
Christian Examiner: “The conclusions 
that ‘the manifestations (spoken of by 
phrenologists) are the manifestations of the 
cineritious and medullary ‘substance,’ and 
that the ‘organs are the caxse of mental 
phenomena,’ are perfectly gratuitous on the 
part of the reviewer, and without author- 
ity.”t 

Every one who has given attention to 
the subject knows how susceptible the mind 


is to influences excited by physical condi- 


* Recherches sur le System Nerveux en General, et 
sur celui de Cerveau en Particular. 

+ Thoughts on Materialism, Insanity, Idiocy, etc., by 
Nahum Capen. Boston, 1835. 





tions, and also how mighty is its effect 
So interblended in 
action and reaction are mind and body, 
that they at times appear inseparable and 
interchangeable. 


upon vital organism, 


Yet we are all the while 
conscious of something within us which is. 
capable of better things than we do, a 
something which urges us to look higher 
and strive more than is our wont. No man 
ever accomplished so grand a result in 
personal development that he felt within 
his soul he had reached the limit of his 
capability. No, the higher the reach of 
mental improvement, the broader the sweep 
of the spiritual eye over the desirable and 
unattained, This very expansion of the 
mind, its capability of grasping ever-widen- 
ing vistas of human amelioration, is to us a 
demonstration of its being more, than 
common matter, more than protoplasm. 





> 


ONE OF THE BLOTCHES ON OUR 
CIVILIZATION. 


HILE on the street the other day we 

saw a man crippled in both limbe, so 
that he was compelled to shuffle laboriously 
along on his knees. He carried an accor- 
deon, and occasionally stopped to peer at 
the upper and lower windows of a house, 
thus seeking an audience for his music. 
Aside from his distorted feet, he appeared 
in excellent health, and the dexterity with 
which he fingered the keys of his instru- 
ment showed no lack of manual vigor. 

He was accompanied by a woman appar- 
ently thirty years old, a robust, active per- 
son, who assisted him in crossing the street, 
and carried a tin cup, which we inferred 
was to receive the contributions of soft- 
hearted people who might express their pity 
for the cripple in a pecuniary way. While 
we contemplated the two, however, the ab- 
ject appeals of the man and the listless ex- 
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pectancy of the woman elicited no responses 
of copper or nickel from the passing multi- 
tude or from neighboring windows. Per- 
haps after we had turned away there was a 
dropping of coins into the tin cup, but we 
heard it not, and our reflections ran some- 
what after this manner: “ There is a man 
who could be useful in many ways; he has 
health, strong hands; in some sedentary oc- 
cupation he could by industry earn a com- 
fortable livelihood and be independent. 
There is a woman in whose appearance we 
can find nothing to excuse her mendicancy. 
Were she willing to earn her bread by hon- 
est labor, she could easily find the opportu- 
nity. Indeed, she could earn enough to 
keep herself and her crippled companion in 
a state much better than that which is de- 
pendent upon begging.” We noticed that 
the complexion and features of the two men- 
dicants were of the type which is best illus- 
trated by the Italian, and we were reminded 
by that fact that some of our acquaintances 
who wield the crayon and splash the canvas, 
would probably find some very artzstic ele- 
ments in the faces and attitudes of the beg- 
gars. But somehow or other we could not 
dwell upon their esthetics. To our mental 
view, the practically vicious side of their 
conduct persisted in occupying the fore- 
ground. We saw them as two indolent loiter- 
ers in the highway of civilization, stolidly, 
abjectly, soliciting the public to give them 
money that they might live without labor, 
without sense of responsibility. With evi- 
dent capabilities for usefulness, they were 
more than wasting their best years, It 
could not be that this truth did not press 
upon their recognition from time to time; 
but in their pitiful indolence, or slavery to 
the habits of beggary, it failed to arouse 
more than a temporary thrill of self-condem- 
nation. The next moment they had settled 
again into the old channel of thought, heed- 





ful only of the needs of the present, and: 


planning how to supply them without ren- 
dering aught of compensation. How many 
such wretches we jostle against on the busy 
thoroughfares! Who will show them how 
to live? “ Who will show them any good ?” 





> 


THE NORTH-EAST PASSAGE. 


Ble Swedish explorer, Nordenskjold, 

concerning whose safety grave appre- 
hensions were entertained, has been heard 
from. He has solved the problem of the 
North-east passage from the Atlantic to 
Behring’s Strait. 

It will be remembered that in the sum- 
mer of last year Nordenskjold left Norway 
for the purpose of exploring the northern 
coast of Asia and entering the Pacific 
through Behring’s Strait. For several hun- 
dred years the world had been interested in 
the attempt to find a north-east passage 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, just as it 
has been interested in the enceavor to 
reach the North Pole. Prof. Nordenskjold 
appears to have made the passage with 
comparative ease. He sailed with two ves- 
sels—the Vega and the Lena—and, on the 
7th of August, reached the mouth of the 
Yenesei. On the 21st rounded Cape 
Chelpskin, the most north-eastern point of 
Asia, and a week later reached the mouth 
of Lena River. Here the vessels separated 
—the Lena going up the river and the Vega 
going eastward toward the strait. 
long time no tidings were received from the 
Vega, 


Fora 


It was even reported by a vessel 
which arrived at San Francisco that a ves- 
sel supposed to be the Vega was ice-bound 
forty miles north of East Cape. 
Considerable excitement was awakened 
in scientific and commercial circles. Expe- 
ditions were organized to search for Prof. 


Nordenskjold and his companions. The 
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Russian Government was particularly ener- 
getic in this respect and had ordered an 
overland expedition from Yakhutsk and set 
on foot other measures. 

According to his own report, the cour- 
ageous navigator made his way with toler- 
able facility, wintering in safety amid the 
rigors of an Arctic winter, and, when the 
genial warmth of early summer loosened 
the ice, unfurled his sails and proceeded on 
his course of discovery. 

Prof. Nordenskjold has been very success- 


ful as an Arctic navigator. In previous 





voyages he demonstrated the practicability 
of commercial relations between Europe 
and the Yenesei and Lena Rivers, and held 
stoutly to the practicability of navigation in 
the Arctic Ocean. 

Whether or not the north-east passage 
will become thoroughly available for com- 
mercial operations between this country and 
China and Japan remains to be determined. 
The fact that a voyage can only be made 
during the warm weather is not a favorable 
one. Russia, however, may turn the dis- 
covery to important national ends. 














<r Hfntri jure, 





*He that questioneth mach shall learn much "—Bacon, 





Go Our Eorrespondents, 


QUESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
Pema vy if a correspondent shall expect us to give 

im the benefit of an early consideration. 


Ir AN INQuiIRY FAILs To RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it; if not then published, the inguirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers. 1x ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, if 
they expect a reply. inclose the return postage, or what 
ts better, a prepaid envelope, with ae address. 
Anonymous letters will not be considered, 





DEFECTIVE ORGANS COMPENSATED.— 
A man with large perceptives may take in details 
enough on all subjects to be able to talk with 
more or less fluency, but he will not show ability 
in construction unless he have the organ of Con- 
structiveness fairly developed. A man may plan 
from the intellect in conjunction with Ideality ; 
he may suggest methods for carrying into effect 

- certain thinys ; but if Constructiveness be small, 
he will not show distinctive practical ability in 
such undertakings, A man with a long head may 
have a fair development of Constructiveness, 
and yet it may not appear conspicuously to one 
who is not conversant with the details of exum- 
ining. No combination of organs will compen- 
sate for a deficient development of Constructive- 





ness. We have heard phrenologists speak of 
other organs making up for one that was defi- 
cient in the brain; they evidently were not well 
grounded in phrenological philosophy. Euch or- 
gan has charge, so to say, of a certain sphere of 
meutality, and other organs can not trend upon or 
occupy its place. Locality has to do with place ; 
Tune with melody ; Ideality with imagination ; 
Cautiousness with, fear; Combativeness with 
boldness; Firmness with decision ; Benevolence 
with generosity, and so on. Locality can not 
compensate for a want of Tune, of Time, Eyent- 
uality, Benevolence, etc. Combativeness can not 
compensate for a lack of Firmness, Secretiveness, 
Destructiveness, etc. There is no such thing as 
one organ occupying the place of another under 
any circumstances, and the sooner the student of 
Phrenology gets that essential principle well im- 
pressed upon his mind, the better for his ad- 
vancement in phrenological philosophy. 
INFECTION — CONTAGION. — Question : 
Will you be kind encugh to give me a definition 
of these two terms? They mystify me, and I am 
unable to obtain a clear understanding of them 
from others. Most people appear to mix them. 
Answer: It is more difficult to define these 
terms than one would think at first glance. Even 
physicians seem to mix them. So far as we can 
discern, infection signifies that tie origin of the 
poison of a disease is external to the animal af- 
fected by it. In other words, the poison is not the 
product of the animal organism which it infects, 
but owes its existence to external causes, what- 
ever they may be. Contagion is a product or poi- 
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son emanating from diseased organism. I: is mat- 
ter communicated by an affected person or animal 
to another, entering his blood, and occasioning, 
by its development therein or through the disor- 
ganization which it produces, ail thé symptoms 
and changes which characterize the original dis- 
ease, Miasmatic disorders are infectious. They 
are hardly ever limited to one particular place, 
but may be distributed through the atmosphere 
of an entire district, and affect many persons at 
the same time. A contagious disease, originally 
emanating from an affected person or animal, is 
extended by other individuals in the vicinity in- 
haling or swallowing the emanated matter. The 
poison of infection may exist in a gaseous form ; 
arise from decomposing vegetable or animal mat- 
ter, or in the form of living organisms suspended 
in the air, which are known as spore or fungus, 
or bacteria. The poison of contagious disease 
being the product of an animal organism, is of 
a glandular origin ; in other words, the product 
of a secreting cell. 


SLEEPING WITH THE MOUTH OPEN.— 
This is an improper habit for one to contract, as 
it is unnatural; and one who gets accustomed 
to sleep thus, generally awakens in the morning 
with very disagreeable feclings in the mouth, 
and experiences less refreshment than if he had 
slept with the mouth closed. The nostrils are 
given us as the instruments of respiration ; the 
air in passing through them undergoes a filtering 
process, as the channels by which it reaches the 
lungs are crooked and long, and arranged in 
other respects for breathing. We think that 
people who arc in the habit of breathing through 
the mouth are rendered liable to disorders of the 
mucous membrane, catarrh, pulmonary affcc- 
tions, etc. 


MIND READING.—E, G.—The experi- 
ments you recite are similar to many of which 
we have heard, and they evidence that one mind 
can influence another to the degree of commu- 
nicating its impression in a subtle manner. The 
process appears to be beyond the pale of scien- 


tific interpretation. It is something different 
from clairvoyance. You may term it “‘ magnet- 
ism,” if you will, as that is as good aterm as 
any, for the reason that the mind which is read- 
ing or expressing impressions without exercis- 
ing the senses is under control of another’s will. 


NOSE AND CHARACTER.—Prominence 
of the nose, by which we mean that its projec- 
tion outward from the face indicates a disposi- 
tion to inquire, to observe, to learn, with some- 
thing of the quality known popularly as ‘in- 
quisitiveness.’’ People with such noses are fond 
of making investigations ; they are curious about 
that which is unusual and strange ; but a some- 
what different character is indicated in the Ro- 
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man contour. The nose of Secretary Evarts, 
which you instunce, is indicative of positiveness, 
decision, and assured reliance upon self. There 
are phases of this outline which approach de- 
formity, and these cases indicate rather weak- 
ness, in that the person may be over self-reliant, 
may trust too much to his powers, and so defeat 
his ends. We think the nose relates more to the 
physical forces in the organization than to the 
intellectual development, although we usually 
trace a relation between a finely-chiseled nasal 
organ and symmetry and refinement of mental 


| development. 


ABSENCE OF MIND.—Question : There 


| are times when I lose myself for seconds, and 


always return to consciousness with a shiver. It 
has occurred to me in company, but for so short 
a space of time that the person with whom [ was 
talking didn’t observe it; it might have been 
minutes or hours for aughtI know. The first 
time I observed it I was a child in church, and 
was looking intently at a figure on the wall, and 
the impression remained with me for a long time 
that the figure I was looking at had something to 
do with it. It has occurred in the school-room 
(I am a teacher), and for the instant I am absent 
from my class, where, I know not ; it takes me an 
instant to recover myself and remember where 
lam, and I have a very peculiar feeling for some 
time afterward. I would like to know your opin- 
ion in regard to it. 

Answer: You doubtless have a predominance 
of the reflective orguns, and that has a great deal 
to do with the experiences you relate. There is 
also a high degree of nervous intensity. An idea 
enters your mind, and for a moment or two ab- 
sorbs the attention of your thoughts; you forget 
surroundings. The time may seem to you long, 
but usually it is but a minute, perhaps not half 
that in most instances. The shiver you speak of 
is occasioned by your return to consciousness, 
by your sudden appreciation of where you are, 
your work, your duties, and it embarrasses your 
mind for a moment, so that some seconds are 
necessary to enable you to recover your balance 
and adjust yourself to your dutics. 


CALCULATION AND ANALYSIS.—Qwes- 
tion: What is the difference between the organ- 
ization required to make one a rapid, accurate 
calculator, and to make one good in the analysis 
of complicated problems? I see rapid, accurate 
calculators who can not analyze, and good ana- 
lyzers who can not calculate well. 

Answer: Good calculators, or those who are 
able to use numbers in computations which have 
no very intricate relations: for instance, simple 
processes of multiplication, addition, etc., and 
reach the exact results, have large Number, or 
Calculation. Those who can analyze, who are 





able to appreciate the higher branches of mathe- 
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matics, » me logical relations of numbers, have a 
good development of the reasoning organs, es- 
pecially Comparison. We have met persons who 
are very quick in performing examples in multi- 
plication und division, multiplying a number 
composed of six or eight or ten integers by it- 


self, extracting the square root, or the cube root | 


of a large number, or raising a certain number 
to its fourth or fifth or even higher powers, but 


in the department of reasoning they were defi- | 
The boy George Bidder, who was very | 


cient. 
remarkable for his power of mental calculation, 
was thought to be adapted to professional engi- 
neering, but on trial failed ; he lacked the organ- 
ization adapting him to appreciate the philoso- 
phy which enters into the combinations the en- 
gineer must work oat when planning some ex- 
tensive enterprise, like the building of a bridge 
or a great public building or planning machinery 
for certain kinds of work. 


SPONGE PILLOws, ETC.—H. S.—Sponge 
is excellent for cushiors, mattresses, etc. The 


very best quality of sponge, however, is neces- | 


sary. Cotton is good material for sueh pur- 
poses ; so, too, is hair. For pillows we prefer 
hair not too tightly massed. 


MARRIAGE OF THE RACES.—H. S. J.— 


able. 
pected from the marriage of a Frenchman to an 
English lady, both heing in good health, of 
course ; or the association of the Irish and En- 
glish strains, or German and French, or Italian 
and Scotch or Swedish, and so on, 


CAUTIOUSNESS AND SELF-ESTEEM.—J. 
W. L.—It is somewhat unusual for one to be de- 
ficient in both these qualities. It is common for 
one to be deficient in Self-esteem and strong or 
darge in Cautiousness. On the one hand, we 
should be inclined to advise you to be prudent 
in your conduct, to avoid extremes, and to be 
careful in the exercise of your strength and 
means ; on the other side, we should advise you 
to be self-reliant, to work out your own pur- 
poses for yourself, and to be less disposed to 
appeal for advice and help from others. Do net 
be precipitate, rash, or headlong: cultivate mod- 
eration in all that you do; think over the mat- 
ter, then set about its performance. Lay your 
plans carefully and work according to them, 
turning neither to the right nor to the left. Make 
use of the very trite but excellent aphorism, “* Be 
sure you are right, and then go ahcad,” 


OL. INGERSOLL’S CREED.—G. W. L.— 
We are unable to detine this gentleman’s relig- 
ious belief. According to his own avowals, he 
4s very earnestly hostile to Christianity, and 
secms to be on the side of Tom Paine, Voltaire, 





Strauss, and others, who appear to entertain 
what are called Deistical opinions. Pagan isa 
term usually applied to worshipers of idols, an- 
imals, and other earthly objects, whether as di- 
vinities in ‘themselves or as symbols of super- 
natural power. 

Perhaps your rheumatism is aggravated by too 
much bathing. Once u day, we think, would be 
sufficient, and let the water be about 65°. 


COUNTRY SPEAKING.—G. A.—On ac- 
count of their isolated life, country people have 
less to excite them than the dwellers ia a city, 
and, hence, their temperament has less of the 
Mental clement, which conduces to excitement 
and irritability, and so quickens the action of 
the mental faculties ; they think with compara- 
tive slowness, and speak correspondingly. 


SEVEN WISE MEN OF GREECE !—M. J. 
—The honor of being enumerated among the 
Seven Wisest of the Grecians is generally given 
to Solon, who is the reputed author of the celo- 
brated motto in the Delphian Temple, ‘* Know 
thyself ;’’ to Chilo, whose motto was, ‘‘ Consider 


| the end;" to Pittacus, author of “‘ Know thy 
| opportunity ;"’ to Bias, “Most men are bad;”’ 
| to Periander, ‘‘ Nothing is impossible to indus- 
| try ;’? to Cleobulus, “ Avoid excess ;” and to 
The joining of persons belonging to the differ- | 
en! white nations or races is not at all objection- | 
We think the happiest results may be ex- | 


Thales, who said, “‘Suretyship is the precursor 
of ruin.”’ 


Several ANSWERS must be deferred to the next 


| number. 
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Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 














SOME OF My “ NoTtions.”—[Under this 
title a contributor to The Ho'.sehold, a periodical 
so long and so well known in this country that 
any special churacterization would be superflu- 
ous, —_ some very fe’ the things concerning 
Phreno ogy. We take a" liberty of republish- 
ing the aniiclo—Ep, PJ 


As long ago as memory serves me, there was 
an impression made upon my mind by a conver- 
sation between my father, who was a physician, 
and a friend of his, regarding some lectures upon 
phrenology and psychology they hud been attend- 
ing, and the aiscussion hinged upon the practical 
value of those, then, new branches of science. 
My opportunities to glean information upon them 
hud never been improved until it occurred to me 
while teaching school my one winter, that the 
iufluence exerted by a delicate girl over a dozen 
or more rude boys who were older and physically 
stronger, must be the result of an asserted men- 
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tal strength, and as opportunity offered I experi- 
mented a little, looking what 1 wished to say, 
with gratifying results ; and since I haye felt the 
need of help in governing my family, both chil- 
dren and servants, I have found in continaed ex- 
periments in this direction a benefit, though it 
be only onc of my—“ notions.” And would like 
to know if there is any avenue to information 
further upon the subject open to a casual reader 
who cau seldom give more than an hour of the 
twenty-four to reeding. 

Of the practicai value of mental strength—of 
will, of expression, of suavity—in « nurse, any 
physician will testify, bu: ’tis for phrenologists 
to tell us if these qualities assert themselves or 
require exercise for development. 

When I consulted Prof. Capen as to the educa- 
tion of my eldest child, before he had been six 
months in school, that I might direct every les- 
son to the best interest of the business for which 
he seemed best fitted, ’twas in the face of opposi- 
tion and derision if not contempt from some of 
my best friends, who treated me to opinions as 


to the folly of “fortune-telling” and waste of | 


money, but my faith continues and I propose to 
consult him again and again for each child at 
from seven to ten years of age and a second time, 
before putting them to trades or business to test, 
for my own gratification, if nothing else, if he 
will tell me the same story twice of the same 
head. If we know of tendencies to wrong-doing 
and the weakness of good qualities with which 
our children begin the world—from prenatal 
causes ofttimes—would not, could we not sym- 
pathize, warn, encourage, help more certainly 
than we might, if, as too often is the case, we 
allow the conceit that our offspring can not but 
be naturally better than those of our neighbors ? 
I feel certain if parents believed in Phrenology 
and educated their children for the positions in 
life for which they are by nature fitted, there 
would be fewer people of whom it could be said, 
“*He has mistaken his calling,” and less sadness 
of heart ever possibilities discovered “too late ”’ 
to save from lives of wretchedness many lovely 
daughters. I think it is to be deplored that the 
old custom of lecturers (upon physiology. phre- 
nology, or in courses, of from three to five lect- 
ures) going through the country upon their own 
responsibility has been abandoned. The many 
impostors who took up the cue were probably 
the ruin of the custom, but I think the country 
is ready now again for good men who know of 
what they speak. 

While the subject of education is an all-impor- 
tant one, and I am in sympathy with all sensible 
advancement in any direction, there seems to be 
an aimlessness in the lives of most students of 
either sex that prevents them from appropriat- 
ing anything of the much general information 
S80 necessary for the many whose school-days cnd 





at from fourteen to sixteen years of age, and ’tis 
just here educators should pause and ponder, 
and parents inform themselves as to whither 
their children are going and what the results 
will be. 


P.3.—I have no axe to grind. 


ALEXANDER Pope.—Of all the great 
English writers Pope seems to us the greatest 
study, for into his poems are infused so much of 
his own strange, sensitive individuality. How 
can one describe them? They are not pen-land- 
seapes like many of Byron’s ; they are not dainty 
bits of nature like Burns’; they do not point to 
nature’s God like Cowper, for his wit. fine and 
polished, lies concealed like the bright, flashing 
sword in its scabbard, gi-ing but a hint of its 
presence and power. What are his poems, then ? 
We can only answer: they are Pope, original, 
inimitable, unique. 

Alexander Pope was born in London, May 21, 
1688. He was a puny, sickly child, and in the 
more than half a century that he lived, the poor, 
unlovely, diminutive and deformed body was 
never free from some weakne?s or malady. He 
was a great reader and an ardent lover of Speneer, 
Waller, and Dryden in his very childhood; and 
very early displayed his own talent for versifica- 
tion. Of his earliest poetic attempts the “ Ode 
on Solitude” only remains. His first appearance 
in public as an author was on the occasion of the 
publication of his ‘“ Pastorals” when he was 
twenty-one years old, but which were written five 
years before. These were spoken of hizhly by 
many of the ablest critics of the day. A life of 
honor and distinction was at once gained by the 
poet ; he was courted by the wealthy, sought out 
by the wits of that age, and the bitter and caustic 
sarcasm of his ready pen feared by his literary 
enemics. 

His translations of the two great epic poems 
of antiquity, the liad and Odyssey, of the ncelves 
would have brought him fame, but they far 
from exhausted the mental powers he held in re- 
serve and which resulted in his ‘ Imitations,”’ 
“Satires and Epistles,” the ‘“‘Dunciad” and 
moral essays. The “Rape of the Lock” is 
somewhere charmingly described as the ~‘ most 
exquisite specimen of filigree work ever invented ; 
it is admirable in proportion as it is made of 
nothing. It is the triumph of insignificance, the 
apothesis of foppery and folly. It is the per- 
fection of the mock-heroic.” The plot—if plot 
it can be said to possess—is founded on a “ trifle 
light as air,” and none but Pope could have 
thrown around it such a delicate, fanciful, rhyth- 
mical wreath. Lord Petre severs a lock of hair, 
in sport, from the sunny little head of Arabella 
Fermor—a very pretty and very silly little lady, 
whose dignity was injured and temper fearfully 
ruffied by such a lawless and daring act; results: 
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a feud between the two families, and Pope’s 
good-natured satire, whose delicious nonsense 
caused the poem to win public favor at once, 
passing through three editions, a great literary 
success for those days. 

Pope died the 30th of May, 1744, but his name 
and works will ever live, and England may well 
prize the poet who from so humble circumstances 
as the son of a linen draper, rose to so high and 
well-deserved a distinction. 

There are few poets so widely quoted from in 
literature and conversation, as Pope ; and many 
terse sentences, familiar as household words, we 
find in his works, and in closiug this fragmentary 
sketch of our author we will give a few, as pos- 
sibly many may not be aware from whence these 
old friends dated their nativity. 

In his masterly essay on criticism we have : 

“* Pride, the never-failing vice of fools.” 

“* A little learning is a dangerous thing,” and, 

“ To err is human, to forgive divine.” 

By him we are introduced to the Hon. Mr. 
“Lo, the poor Indian,” and from his works, 
too, we often hear quoted: 

“ Beauty draws us with a single hair.” 

“ Whatever is, is right.” 

** The proper study of mankind is man.” 

“Order is heaven’s first law.” 

* An honest man’s the noblest work of God.” 

“ Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 

“The feast of reason and the flow of soul.”’ 

“Honor and shame from no conditions rise ; 

“ Act well your part, there all the honor lies.” 

A. L. ROCKWOOD. 


HEALTH REFORM, AND A COLONY 
MOVEMENT.—We all have the sad spectacle be- 
fore our eyes of great men, good men, statesmen, 
divines, and others who bave fallen or proved 
recreant to the promises and professions of a 
lifetime, and if we will carefully and fully exam- 
ine the causes, we will find that in nearly every 
instance they etarted from diseased bodily con- 
ditions, or were founded in habits which rendered 
the blood impure, the secretions depraved, the 
brain confused, and consequently the sensibili- 
ties perverted, the intellect beclouded, and the 
moral sense obscured. 

Very few outside the ranks of the health re- 
formers are aware that the dietetic habits almost 
universal among our people at the present time 
are the predisposing causes of the moral and 
physical depravity that we behold on every hand, 
The masses can see no connection between 
the food they eat and the physica) and mental 
suffering they endure ; even the well-educated 
and refined classes of society, the moral and re- 
ligious teachers and ministers of the Gospel, 
square their lives by the Scriptural passage that 
“*Man born of woman is of few days and full 
of troubles’”’ (which they interpret literally). 
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When they become sick, they are perfectly satis- 
fied in calling it ‘ providential ;” still they have 
a way of twisting their theology and sending for 
a physician to assist in removing this most 
providential act. 

There are thousands of true health reformers 
in the United States, but they are so isolated that 
it ia impossible for any great number of them to 
attain to anything like perfection. There are 
other thousands that would be glad to live in 
accordance with the laws of their being, if they 
could find a place in which they could receive 
the counsel and sympathy of congenial spirits. 
There are many fond parents that would go to the 
ends of the earth, if by so doing they could find 
a place in which to rear their children free from 
the vices and evil influences of fashionable so- 
ciety. To all such I wish to say that there is a 
small number of health reformers in this vicin- 
ity where I live, who have determined to go 
away from socicty as it is, and build up a society 
of their own, in which they can worship God 
according to the dictates of their consciences, 
in body as well ss in spirit, in which they can 
obey as well as learn the laws of Nature as mani- 
feasted in and through the living organism. In 
order to interest as large a number as possible 
in our enterprise, we wish to open a correspond- 
ence with health reformers in all parts of the 
country. We bave no particular place in view 
as a location for our colony, but wish to find 
We expect to 
locate in a mild and healthy climate where land 


| is cheap; if we can find Government land where 





the soi] and climate are adapted to our wants, 
we think of locating on it so as to give the poor- 
an equal chance with the rich to get land on 
which to make ahome. In establishing a colony 


| we do not propose communism or unitary 


homes ; we neither expect nor desire a unifor- 
rity of religiovs or political sentiments; we 
only ask a unity of purpose in carrying out 
the great truths of health reform. We are 
thoroughly convinced ‘hat health reform is the 
very foundation of all reform; in fact, that it 
includes ull true reform ; health reform means 
obedience to all the laws of our being. To have 
healthy muscles, nerves, brain, bones, etc., we 
must conform in all respects to the laws which 
Nature has implanted in our organization ; and 
to have healthy perceptions, judgment, con- 
science, will, passions, emotions, propensities, 
etc., we must obey the irreversible Jaws which 
control the mental and moral manifestations. 
In short, health reform means, “‘ Cease to do 
evil, and learn to do well,’’ in all things. The 
basis of all good, all truth, all progress, is in- 
tegrity in the bodily structures, The immediate 
source of all error, all falsity, all crime in the 
world, is unhealthy conditions of the bodily or- 
gans. The idiot, the madman, the murderer, are 
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but extreme illustrations of the principle. Ava- 
rice, drunkenness, gombling, licentiousness, 
selfishness, and the multitude of vices, crimes, 
faults, and foibles, which are so prevalent as to 
be regarded by many as necessary evils, and by 
‘some as the normal conditions of society, are 
nothing more nor less than the legitimate off- 
spring of foul blood and bad digestion. If the 
-Christian would succeed in evangelizing the 
world ; if the temperance reformer would rid the 
earth of the terrible curse of intoxicating drinks ; 
if the moralist would close the dens of debauch- 
ery and prostitution; if the statesman would 
purify legislation of party politics and chican- 
ery; if the philanthropist would shut up the 
gambling hells ; and if the sociologist would in- 
duce men to deal equitably with each other, they 
must go back to first principles, and teach all 
classes and all conditions of buman beings that 
the first rule of conduct and the highest good of 
all requires a life in accordance with the laws of 
life. This must be accomplished, if accomplished 
at all, through the health reform movement, by 
hygienic preaching and practice. Health re- 
formers must never falter in the good work, nor 
give way to the world in what they know to be 
wrong, but stand firm, fixed, and true, as know- 
ing the right and daring to maintain it. We 
must overthrow the moldy structures of time- 
crusted error; meet the opposers of our system 
with plain, practical living, so plain that a fool 
need not err therein; discard all fashions that 
are not consistent with reason, common sense, 
and decency ; crush out intemperance from the 
whisky bottle down to the castor, and thus rear 
2% philosophy beautiful as heaven, true as life, 
and firm as the rock of ages. 

Any person wishing to become one of a society 
as atove indicated, will learn our plans and 
prospects by addressing 

J. O. CLARK, 
Black Jack Grove, Hopkins Co., Texas. 


PHRENOLOGY NOT A PROOF OF FATAL- 
Ism.—There are conscientious, and, in many re- 
spects, correct-thinking people, who insist that 
Phrenvlogy is a false notion because, if true, it 
is to them 3 proof of fatalism. Surely a careful 
examination of the subject would convince them 
of their error. For there is no organ of the 
brain, as acknowledged and defined in Phre- 
nology, that goes any further toward proving 
fatalism true, than does the fact that we have 
feet or other physical members. The organs of 
the brain and members of the body beur pre- 
cisely the same relationship to the soul; they 
are physical avenues by which the soul may be 
approached, and through which the soul may 
act. One would be as just in saying, “ We have 
feet, therefore we are predestined to dance;”’ 
as to say of an individual, “‘ He is foreordained 
to stea), for be has large Secretiveness.” The 





truth is, we have feet—the power to walk. That 
power may be misapplied to dancing, or other- 
wise. Secretiveness, as a power of self-conser- 
vation, may be used naturally, reasonably, in 
the way God meunt it to be used; or it may be 
perverted to stealing or lying. So with the other 
organs of the brain, as set forth in Phrenology. 
If any one will acquaint himself with Phre- 
nology sufficiently to make anything of a general 
application of its rules, he can demonstrate this 
for himself. He will soon find persons of well- 
developed domestic faculties who have lived to 
old age without being married; persons with 
large Veneration, who have never professed to 
be religious, and many with more than an ordi- 
nary development of intellect, who have never 
been engaged in a strictly intellectual pursuit. 
This shows that a faculty may not only escape 
perversion, but that even its natural use may 
never obtain full sway. The fact is, the use or 
abuse of a power of the brain, like other physical 
powers, depends upon the will. When one or- 
gan acts, the blood is called to that, to the neglect 
of others ; and such a process kept up, renders 
some organ more or less incapacitated for action. 
The same is truc of every member of the body. 
Instance the disabling of the feet by Chinese 
women, and the weakening of the muscles of 
the body by the American custom of wearing 
corsets. MISS ELIZA J. STEPHEN, A.M. 


NERVO-MENTAL FORCE — “Oh, here 
are more philosophical speculations!" petu- 
lantly exclaims the profound reader. Not 60, 
my hasty critic. Be assured you have my sin- 
cere sympathy, because I know, only too well, 
the vast libraries, the unnumbered tomes, that 
you have been obliged to examine to familiarize 
yourself with the diverse schools of philosophy, 
founded on the teachings of Plato and Aristotle, 
and amplified by their respective scholastic fol- 
lowers, covering a period'of over two thousand 
years, until the induction of modern philosophy 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century ; and 
I know, too, very well, that since the Baconian 
era, each generation has given birth to a school 
or two of philosophers until the nineteenth cent- 
ury finds almost every famous seat of learning 
promulgating a different class of philosophical 
speculations in regard to some of the higher 
attributes of man. I am not surprised, then, to 
hear you exclaim, “Give us a rest; but be 
patient, and “hear me for my cause.” My ob. 
ject in writing is to clear away some of the so 
phistical speculations of the past, and to present 
facts—facts that can be demonstrated beyond a 
reasonable doubt. I hope the day has been 
ushered in when hypothesis will be compelled 
to give way to reality, and that the philosophers 
of this age will cease to speculate, and direct 
their ponderous intellects in the direction of 
joycatigation, 
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‘* Nervo-mental force’ simply implies a force 
supplied by the nerves.and wielded by the brain 
or will. “ Nervo” is derived from the Portu- 
guese, and signifies nerves. I use this phrase, 
because it conveys exactly what I comprehend. 
[Rather is it not from the Greek neuron, whence 
the scientific term neurology ?—Ep. P. J.] 

Several years ago I discovered that certain ex- 
tremely nervous persons, under favorable cir- 
cumstances, conveyed certain sensations to me. 
I was at first told this was “‘sympathy,” but, by 
a series of accidents, I was led to investigate 
the phenomenon, and my investigutions resulted 
in satisfying me that all the higher forms of ani- 
mal life hurt or. radiate a current of magnetism or 
electricity (?) upon every object to which the attention 
is directed, and that when directed against a similar 
animal body it has, at least, a sensate effect. This 
current I discovered was hurled or radiated from 
the eyes. After a severe strain I found my eyes 
invariably painful and much exhausted. My 
body, after experimenting for an hour or two, is 
literally covered, as it were, with electricity (?), 
eausing pricking and stinging sensations and 
neuralgic aches, similar to those produced by an 
electro-magnetic battery. To relieve myself I 
am frequently compelled to walk my chamber 
or apply some cold substance, From these and 
ether reasons I concluded that the current waa 
electrical, similar to that of the gymnotus, the 
ray, the serpent, the cat, and the toad. In my 
many experiments to ascertain whether the cur- 
rent is direct, I have found no non-conductors 
that break it; therefore, I conclude that it is 
propelled or radiated directly through the atmos- 
phere or space. 

My experiments were suggested by the suc- 
cessive steps of my discoveries. After having 
learned that sensations were communicated to 
me in the manner described, I began to direct 
my mind upon others, and I soon discovered 
that in from twenty to forty seconds I experi- 
enced a return circuit, when I experimented with 
the passive mind of a nervous person. The best 
time to make these experiments is in the morn- 
ing, between the hours of one and five o’clocx. 
I soon could tell whether my subject was asleep 
or awake, or whether my force caused a dream, 
The return circuit would concentrate, invariably, 
upon the same portion of the body, not varying 
once in mavy months. If there was any varia- 
tion, it was only in amount of surface covered 
growing out of the excitement of the subject. 
In cases of extreme excitement the force was 
much stronger, the neuralgic pain much sharper, 
and the surface covered greater; no two, in a 
score of cases, concentrating their force upon the 
same portion of my body. However, in my long 
and extensive experience, I have discovered that 
upon the spine, immediately over the location of 
the heart, there aro many moro concentrations 





than on any other portion of my person; but 
in many instances I find my mind directed to 
the subject before I notice the force, These 
sensations are what we usually call neuralgia. 
They are the witchcraft of the Dark Ages, and I 
am sorry to say of more recent times. Should 
the subject have a sore muscle or gland, the 
force would cause it to give pain. I soon learned 
that persons of a bilious tempcrament, persons 
of dark complexions and negroes, have much 
more force than blondes. Females generally 
have twice or thrice the force of males. Men 
appear to have lost the power save when much 
excited. 

As I proceeded with my experiments, I soon 
learned that all the emotions, all the foelings 
which are peculiar to us, can be readily com- 
municated to nervous, sensitive persons who 
remain passive, by simply directing the mind 
for a few minutes upon such passive persons, 
while the experimenter is in the proper mood. 
All excitements can be communicated in this 
manner. Some epidemic diseases can thus be 
disseminated. If the mind is turned directly 
on the brain of a passive, sensitive person, 
thoughts will be readily conveyed. By this 
means an idea may be conveyed to a whole com- 
munity. This accounts for religious, temper- 
ance, and other reformatory waves. Tle con- 
centration of many minds, with a single idca, 
upon a single individual who is sensitive, is 
likely to prove irresistible. It is only the lym- 
phatic who can hold out, and even these from 
policy frequently surrender. 

Mesmerism and fascinating or “charming” 
occupied my attention in turn. I found here 
and there a good mesmeric subject, not many, 
who would pass into « mesmeric sleep readily 
when my mind was directed to them. While in 
this condition the motor nerves were subject to 
my will, and I appeared to contro] the muscular 
action quite as readily as they could themselves. 
I had previously demonstrated to my entire 
satisfaction that such action is the result of 
nervous force. I have had numerous demon- 
strations of this fact. Fascinating can only be 
accomplished on a good subject. There may be 
times when any one may be fascinated, but it is 
a rare thing to succeed. 

Spiritualism, which brings all this peculiar 
phenomena intc requisition, as well as clair- 
voyance, have engaged much of my attention. It 
is in these higher stages of nervous phenomena 
where the reueoning faculties marvel at the grau- 
deur and eublimity of tke reasoning world, I 
must confess that I have not mastered them, but 
I have had sufficient experience to satisfy me 
that nervo-mental force is the key to all the mys- 
teries which enshroud them. 

For the last four months I have given a great 
portion of my time to experimenting with clair- 
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voyance and clairaudience, and therefore I as- 
sert what I know to be facts. The latter is the 
result of two persons simultaneously dirceting 
their minds to each other and uttering sounds, 
and the circuit of electricity passing between 
them conveys the sound. It is quite probable 
that what was accomplished by Prof. Loomis, in 
the mountain heights of Virginia, can be readily 
accomplished by two good subjects, with deli- 
cately-constructed instruments in the nature of 
telephones, anywhere and at any distance. 

I invite the scientific to examine the phe- 
nomena of which this article is predicated, and 
to assist me in its investigation that their testi- 
mony may be added to mine. 

Huntingdon, Pa. z. BR. DURBORROW. 


PHRENOLOGY IN LITERATURE. — Mr. 
Burroughs’ fresh and sprightly book, ‘* Locusts 
and Wild Honey,” abounds in suggestive reflec- 
tions on scenes and life out of doors. In his 
chapter cntitled “Sharp Eyes,” he indicates a 
scientific vein, and speaks particularly on the 
discovery of rare and characteristic things. In 
the course of his carefully- penned thoughts 
occurs this: “The phrenologists do well to lo- 
cate not only form, color, weight, etc., in the 
region of the eye, but a faculty which they call 
individuality — that which separates, discrimi- 
nates, and sees in every object its cssential char- 
acter. This is just as necessary to the naturalist 
as to the artist or the poet. The sharp eye notes 
specific points and differences—it seizes upon 
and preserves the individuality of the thing.” 





WISDOM. 


” ‘Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fraitfal seed.” 


MEN of wit have not always the clearest judg- 
ment or deepest reason.—ROBERT WALSH. 

Ir is easy to look down on others; to look 
down on ourselves is the difficulty.—Loxp 
PETERBOROUGH. 

On Ly what we have wrought into our charac- 
ters during life can we take away with us.— 
HUMBOLDT. 

Most of the shadows that cross our path 
through life are caused by our standing in our 
own light. 

Tue hum of a tea-kettle paid for is more beau- 
tiful than the most splendid air on a piano that 
is not. 

Ir is an uncontrolled truth that no man ever 
made an ill figure who understood his own tal- 
ents, nor a good one who mistook them. 

Tue longer I live the more do I become satis- 
fied that nothixg is so good for people who are 
in deep trouble as real hard work—work that 





not only occupies the hands, but the brain; work 
on which one lavishes the best part of the heart. 
—W. G. Exror. 


No good man ever gave anything without 
being the more happy for it, unless to the un- 
deserving, nor ever took anything away witbout 
being the less so.—LANDOoR. 

KNOWLEDGE dwells in heads replete with 

thoughts of other men; 

Wisdom in minds attentive to their own, 

Knowledge, a rude, unprofitable mass, 

The mere materials with which wisdom builds, 

Till shaped, and smoothed, and fitted to its 

place, 

Does but encumber what it seems to enrich, 

A NOBLE man compares and estimates himself 
by an idea which is higher than himself, and a 
mean man by one that is lower than himself. 
The one produces aspiration, the other ambi- 
tion. Ambition is the way in which a vulgar 
man aspires. 





> 


MIRTH. 
“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 

War is a baby, before it is christened, like a 
newspaper article without a signature? Because 
it’s anonymous. 

His name was Wruth, and when he asked his 
girl to marry him, she gave him a soft answer; 
and a soft answer turned away Wrath. 

“My dear,” said a gentleman to bis wife, 
“our club is going to have all the home com- 
forts.’’ “‘ Indeed,”’ replied the wife; ‘and when, 
pray, is our home to have all the club com- 
forts?” 


An ethereal maiden called Maud, 
Was suspected of being a fraud ; 
Scarce a crumb was she able 
To eat at the table— 
But in the back pantry, .... OLawd! 


He was a hard Jooking old customer; he was 
blear-eyed; his hair was long and straggling; 
his clothes were in rags, and he was fearfully 
dirty. You never would have supposed that he 
was worth $6,000,000, and he wasn’t. 


Tue following was recently sent to a school- 
mistress in Birmingham England: “ Miss X., 
can you allow our Henrietta Georgiana‘ to come 
home and nurse Claudius Alfred while our 
Louise Aune Victoria goes to dancing-school ?” 

Saran Brices (reading the local)—‘t Sakes 
alive! I would no more vame a child Alias 
than nothin’ in the world! They’re allurs cut- 
tin’ up some caper. Here’s Alias Thompson, 
Alias Williams, Alias the Night-hawk all been 
took up for stealin’!” 
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Tue Exact Spot.—‘‘ And where was the man 
stabbed ?”’ asked an excited barrister of a phy- 
sician, ‘‘ Well, it was about an inch and a half 
to the left of the median line, and about an inch 
above the umbilicus,’? was the reply. ‘Oh, 
thank you, sir, I understand now ; butI thought 
it was near the Town Hall.” 

A POPULAR concert singer, advertised to par- 
ticipate iu an entertainment in a Missouri village, 
excused her absence on the ground of having a 
severe cold in the head, and the next day re- 
ceived the following from an admirer: “ Thiz is 
gouse greze; melt it, and rub it on the bridge of 
yore noze until cured. I luv you to distrax- 
shun.”’ 


2.2. 


PERSONAL. 


TE death of the young Prince Imperial of 
France at the hands of savage Zulus, was a sud- 
den and swift termination to his military career. 
No matter what one’s opinion of the Bonaparte 
family may be, and of its relation to the politi- 
cal embarrassments of France, he can scarcely 
help a feeling of sympathy for the poor ex- 
Empress Eugénie, who clung to her boy as her 
only stay. He was but twenty-three. 

Lorp DuFFeErIn is said to have retired from 
the Governor-Generalship of Canada a povrer 
man than when he assumed the duties of the 
office. The salary was $50,000 a year, upon 
which he was expected to maintain a semi-royal 
state. His salary as Minister to St. Petersburg 
is $50,000. 

James CoLiins and his wife, the latter known 
as Martha Wren, were considered a strong at- 
traction in the variety theaters a few years ago. 
Mrs. Collins was young, pretty, and clever. 
The pair played in musical sketches, and re- 
ceived high pay. The wife has now been scent 
to a Philadelphia inebriate asylum, her drunk- 
enness having kept her for a long time off the 
etage, and a delirious attempt to kill her chil- 
dren rendering police interference necessary. 

“Eprror Keita, of the Denison (Iowa) Bul- 
letin, is publishing a series of interesting articles 
on the theory and practice of Phrenology.”” So 
says the Council Bluffs Daily Nonpareil. Mr. 
Keith is a very thorough phrenologist. 

Governor Drew, of Florida, a New Hamp- 
shire man, owns sixty thousand acres of land. 
He employs four hundred men cutting logs and 
sawing them into lumber. All his men live in 
neat cottages built by him, for which he charges 
no rent. He is now constructing a tramway 
eight miles in length into the forest, and the 
trees of convenient access to it will be felled, 
and the logs conveyed by it to his mill. 

Mrs, Saran J. Haxx, who for balf a century 
‘was editor of Godey's Lady's Book, died at Phila- 





delphia on Wednesday evening, the 30th of April, 
at the age of 84. She was born in 1795 in the 
town of Newport, N. H., and was married at the 
age of 19 to Mr. David Hale, a distinguished 
lawyer of her native place. He died in 1822, 
eight years after their marriage, leaving his 
widow with five young chil¢ren dependent upon 
her exertions for support. She devoted herself 
to literary work, and became the author of nu 
merous volumes of poems, stories, etc. She was 
actively engaged in numerous benevolent and 
charitable enterprises nearly to the close of her 
































In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit tosend us. In these 
reviews we seck to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. Jt is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
of those noticed. 





THE ART OF READING. By Ernest Le- 
gouvé, of the French Academy. Translated 
and illustrated, with copious Notes, mainly 
biographical, by Edward Roth. 12mo, pp. 
372. rice $1.50. Philadelphia: Claxton, 
Remsen & Heffelfinger. 

We think, that in thanking Mr. Roth for giv 
ing to English readers this admirable treatise, we 
express the feeling of all who have been privi- 
leged to peruse it. The treatise proper occupies 
but 150 pages, yet is rich with instruction and 
the suggestions of a remarkable elocutionary 
experience. M. Legouyé, as a member of the 
French Academy, is a gentleman of reputation in 
Europe; but it may not be so well known on 
this side of the Atlantic that he is a dramatic 
author of special prominence. His sphere of 
authorship has brought him into close relations 
with many of the most celebrated actors and ac- 
tresses—for instance, Samson, Provost, Regnier, 
Got, Mars, Rachel, Ristori, and the very interest- 
ing incidents related by him as occurring in the 
course of a rehearsal or the private study of a 
play supp-y most pertinent hints to those who 
would be proficient in articulation. Legouvé 
teaches in this book without sceming to teach. 
One reads it as if it were a series of entertaining 
sketches portraying life and character in the 
walks of the drama. ‘The translator bas added 
a voluminous appendix, in which notes, descrip- 
tive and biographical, are given for the informsa- 
tion of the reader whose kuowledge of French 
literature and art may not be extensive Neccs- 
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sarily in a work of so much technique the trans- 
lator has given the author’s quotations and refer- 
ences in the original tongue, but he has also been 
careful to supply excellent renderings in English. 


ROSA LEIGHTON; or, In His Strength. By 
M. F. Martin, Dedicated to the workers in the 
cause of Gospel Temperance. 16mo, cloth ; 
90 cents. New York: National Temperance 
Society and Publication House. 

Elegance, refinement, luxury, and wive in a 
city home, and the result of indulgence in the 
thing last named. Another pathetic story—all 
stories of the blight produced by intemperance 
are pathetic enough—of the sorrow brought upon 
a happy home by intemperance. But right loyally 
does the author perform her part as a rewarder 
of virtue, for in the end Rosa, the blind girl, 
turns her degraded father to better ways, and 
with the assistance of her minister-uncle George, 
his feet are once more “‘set in pleasant places.” 


LIFE OF BENJAMIN F, BUTLER. By T. A. 
Bland, M.D. 12mo, pp. 202, cloth. Price $1. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Few men of our time have made so much talk 
as Gen. Butler. He has been a “ inarked man’”’ 
for thirty years, and particularly during the last 
twenty years; whether as an officer in the army 
of the Union, or as a member of Congress, or as 
a counsel in some “celebrated case,’’ his con- 
duct and sayings have been closely scrutinized 
by the public. His vigorous measures at New 
Orleans furnished the material for a graphic 
volume by Mr. Parton ; and now Dr. Bland findsin 
his relation to certain important political issues 
good cause for writing a book. We read in the 
“Introduction”; “The groans of the oppressed 
fil) the air, the prayers of the poor ascend to 
Heaven ; and the demand for justice is taking 
shape in the form of a new party of the peuple. 
Among the representatives of this new party 
Gen. Benjamin F. Butler stands out as the great 
leader—the man who, of all men in this country, 
combines the qualities of a Jeader such as is de- 
manded by the exigencies of the times; a large 
brain, untiring energy, unswerving integrity, in- 
domitable will, dauntless courage, independence 
of character,” ete. Dr. Bland heartily sympa- 
thizes with the new or Greenback party, and as 
Gen. Butler has made an alliance with it, and 
with his customary earnestness has been labor- 
ing in behalf of its interests, he discusses the 
career of his subject con amore. He has given 
us a lively, entertaining book, and sketched, with 
a bold and vigorous pen, the more important 
phases of our political and financial affairs. 


How TO GROW HANDSOME; or, Hints to- 
ward Physical Perfection and ‘the Philosophy 
of Human Beamty, showing how to acquire and 


= Bodily Symmetry. 
Long Life an oneld 
ments cf Age. By D 


ealth, Vigor ; secure 
- Infirmities and Ail- 
H. Jaqucs, author of 





“Temperaments,’’ etc. 12mo, pp. 224. Price 
$1. New York: 8. R. Wells & 0., Publishers. 


Book critics are wont to inquire nowadays the 
reason of a book’s existence. Three-quarters of 
the publications which flood the market may be 
said to have no practical value, even as they have 
no substantial worth. The price of a book, if it 
be of genuine use to its reader, can not be a meas- 
ure of its value; for usefulness has in itself a 
moral significance that can scarcely be estimated 
in dollars and centa, This book has an impor- 
tant use. It relates to human physiology, to 
health, written in a spirit of thoughtful earnest- 
ness by 2 man well versed in the subjects which 
he considers. It is written in clear language, for 
the understanding of the masses. Scientific for- 
mulas are everywhere interpreted in plain terms. 
The author believes that whatever relates to 
health or human physiology the public has a 
right to know, for the same reason that every 
one has a right to improve and develop what 
there is of himself in mind and body to the fur- 
thest possible extent. The writer pursues a defi- 
nite course in the treatment of his subject ; starts 
with the foundation, the structure of the human 
body ; next he considers the nature of perfection 
in form and fanction, and explains the laws of 
growth—always chastely, always in language of 
refinement, but by no means veiling the truth. 
He turns then to mental culture, the moral and 
emotional functions ; how arts exercise their es- 
thetic impress ; how social conditions and occu- 
pations affect the body. He goes further and 
considers the relation of climate, and then enters 
upon a careful discussion of the modes of self- 
improvement, physical culture, etc. 


A SELECTION OF SPIRITUAL SONGS, WITH 
music for use in Social Meetings. Selected 
and arranged by Rey. Charles 8. Robinson, 
D.D. Price in cloth, 75 cents. New York: 
Scribner & Co. 

The excellent collection of ‘Spiritual Songs 
for the Church and Choir ’’ introduced to the pub- 
lic last winter by Dr. Robinson, appears to have 
received somewhat of the appreciation it well 
deserves, and suggested the preparation of a 
smaller collection adapted to general social 
meetings. The new book, however, offers a 
good variety of words and music, as it contains 
553 hymns and 330 tunes, which embrace the 
greater part of the old and beloved piccces, and 
the new pieces which have become popular. 


THE SPELING REFORMER, for 1878. Pub- 
lisht munthly in aid ov a Revizion ov En - 
Orthografy without new Leters. By 
Boardman Burnz, teecher ov English a. 
and Fonografy and a Vice-Prezident ov the 
Speling Reform Assosiashon. 

This little volume contains the twelve numbers 
of Mrs. Burnz’ courageous endeavor in behalf of 
phonographic spelling, and makes up a good 
body of argument and illustration. It is printed 
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on the Anglo-American basis, or the plan ap- 
proved by the philologists who constitute the 
Spelling Reform Association, of which Prof. 
Francis A. March is President, and Mr. Melvil 
Dewey is Secretary. That plan, briefly stated, is 
to use “ no new leters, but eech leter and digraf 
ov the common alfabet employd tu denote its 
most usual sound.’? The Speling Reeformer is 
published at 50 cents a year. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


New Temperance Dratocues: The National 
Temperance Society of New York has just pub- 
lished three new diulogues, by H. Elliott Mc- 
Bride: 1. A Boy’s Rehearsal, for eight boys, in 
which cach one rehearses his speech selected for 
a public meeting. Price ten cents; $1 per doz. 
2. A Talk on Temperance, for two boys, for a 
public meeting. Six cents; 60 cents per doz. 
8. A Bitter Dose; or, The Drunkard Cured by a 
“bitter dose.’’ Ten cents; $1 per doz. 

Coorer Union, for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence and Art. Summary Report, May 29th, 
1879. A brief statement of the work of a most 
noble charity for a year. 

THe QUARTERLY JouRNAL of Inebriety. Pub- 
lished under the auspices of the American Asso- 
elation for the cure of Inebriates. June No. 
contains data which every social economist, 
reformer, and advocate of decency and purity 
should examine, 


ANNUAL Report of the Executive Board in 





charge of the Departments of Water-works, Fire- 
Highway, a:.d Street Improvements, for the year 
1876, to the Mayor and Common Council of the 
City of Rochester, N. Y. Voluminous in detail 
with respect to the character of the excellent 
water supply of the city named. 


Annual Report of the Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture to the President, November, 1878. Mr. 
Le Duc’s statistics contain many facts and sug- 
gestions of value to the progressive agriculturist. 

Tue AMERICAN TEMPERANCE SPEAKER, No. 1. 
A Choice Collection of Dialogues, Prose and 
Poetry, especially adapted for use in all Adult 
and Juvenile Temperance organizations, schools, 
ete. Compiled by J. 8. Ogilvie. 96 pp.; price 
in paper 25 cents, cloth 60 cents. New York: 
American Temperance Publishing House. 

Cuorre’s History, Business DIRECTORY AND 
Immigrant’s Guide-book to and throughout 
Washington Territory and vicinity. Price $1. 
M. Choir, Seattle, W. T., publisher. A good 
expression of the growth of the far Northwest. 

ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF THE MORGAN PakkK 
Military Academy, Morgan Park, near Chicago, 
Miinois, Capt. Ed. N. Kirk Talcott and Heaury 
T. Wright, A.M., Associate Principals. 

Tue Ave Maria. A Catholic Journal devoted 
to the Honor of the Mother of God. Published 
at Notre Dame, Ind. We would acknowledge 
the arrival of Vol. XV. of this enterprising 
serial, which is published weekly. 





PHRENOLOGY IN EDUCATHBON. 


Onn of the most active graduates of the 
American Institute of Phrenology, Professor 
Hoffman, who is still teaching and lecturing in 
Indiana in connection with a normal institute, 
writes that normal schools have sprung up with- 
in the last few years to supply the demand of 
the times for a thorough, rapid, and economical 
education, such as is not supplied by the col- 
leges. The latter are patronized mostly by par- 
ents who wish their children educated in an in- 
stitution founded by some particular denomina- 
tion, and most of such places being supported 
by heavy endowment, they linger behind the day, 
and are slow and conservative, while the normals 
are up to the times, active, vigorous, and pros- 
perous, Students, as a general thing, attend the 
normals for the purpose of making the most of 
themselves and waste no time in hazing and col- 
lege trickery. Professor Hoffman has had con- 


siderable experience in the endeavor to associ- 
ate pnrenological instruction with the usual 





branches of education, and says that he is more 
confirmed in his belief that the normal school, 
with Phrenology as one of its prominent features, 
would be a great success, and he js laboring with 
the object in view of founding a school of the 
kind. His experience warrants him in saying 
that Phrenology is growing day by day in the 
interest of teachers. 

He is an excellent hint tv our intelligent 
and enterprising young men and women; and 
to make those who aspire to success as in- 
ssructors in Phrenology well fitted for their work 
is the mission of the Phrenological Institute. 
Every student who came prepared for the train- 
ing in mental science which it provides, has 
given a good account of himself since his gradu- 
ation. 

The next session will open October Ist, and 
full particulars concerning the course, lectures, 
ete., will be furnished by the publishers of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 








